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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a oe — 
HE news of the week from the Far East is of importance. 
The sortie of the Russian ships from Port Arthur on the 
10th inst. was afailure. The details are hardly yet fully known, 
but itis clear that Admiral Togo attacked them in deep water, 
drove the bulk of the fleet to take refuge once more in 
the port, sank the ‘Pallada’ in an attack by his destroyers 
after nightfall, and remained, with his own vessels but slightly 
damaged, master on the seas. The ‘ Novik,’ a small cruiser 
with a most energetic captain, is the only vessel of importance 
unaccounted for. The remaining ships fled for shelter to 
Tsing-tau, the German port, and Shanghai and Chifu, which 
are Chinese. The vessels in T'sing-tau—the ‘ Tsarevitch ’ and 
three destroyers—have been dismantled and their crews 
“interned,” the German Government professing its deter- 
mination to act strictly on the rules of international law. 
The Chinese appear unable to act with German energy, and 
as the ‘ Reshitelni,’ the destroyer which took refuge in Chifu, 
was not dismantled, the Japanese officer in command of two 
destroyers demanded her surrender. This was refused some- 
what violently, and the Japanese, therefore, seized her and 
carried her away. This act is undoubtedly a breach of inter- 
national usage, whatever explanation Japan may put forward, 
and raises serious questions, which we have discussed else- 
where. The Russian battleships made another sortie on the 
12th, but, perceiving Admiral Togo in the offing, retired once 
more. 


On Sunday the Vladivostok squadron of three cruisers 
was also met and defeated. It had been sent out probably in 
the hope that it might be joined by the fleet escaping from 
Port Arthur, but Admiral Kamimura compelled it to an 
engagement at a point thirty-six miles north-east of Tsu 
Shima. The Russians, doubtless under orders—for they are 
as brave as their foes—tried to escape; but the ‘ Rurik,’ a 
cruiser of large size, of which the Russians were very proud, 
proved slow. The Japanese concentrated their fire on her, 
and the other two cruisers, after a vain attempt to render 
assistance, during which they were “repeatedly set on fire,” 
fled back to Vladivostok. According to the report of Admiral 
Alexeieff, the ‘Rossia’ was struck eleven times, and the 
‘Gromoboi’ six times, below the water-line, and the casualties 
embraced 50 per cent. of the officers and 25 per cent. of the 
crews. The ‘ Rurik,’ overwhelmed by the Japanese fire, sank ; 
but the Japanese rescued six hundred of her crew. Ruseian 
fleets in the Far East have now lost the power of successful 
action; and the Japanese can transport their troops with as 
little precaution as in their own inland waters. On Tuesday 
the Japanese sent a message to the Port Arthur garrison, 
advising, on behalf of the Emperor, the surrender of the 
fortress and the dismissal of non-combatants; but General 








Stéssel has refused both demands. Latest reports seem to 
show that the Japanese have captured two of the inner forts 
and have lost heavily from the explosion of mines. 


Great Britain and the United States, acting independently 
but on parallel lines, have presented Notes to the Russian 
Government on the treatment of neutral shipping. The 
American Note, following the lines of their declaration as to 
contraband at the time of the Spanish-American War, protests 
against the confiscation of flour on board the steamer ‘ Arabia,’ 
and repeats the general American contention regarding coal. 
naphtha, &c., as set forth in Mr, Hay’s Note of June 10th, 
The British Note contends that Russia’s doctrine is equivalent 
to a declaration that all foodstuffs consigned to a belligerent’s 
port are absolute contraband, and maintains that proof is first 
necessary that the goods are intended for the belligerent’s 
naval or military forces before they can be considered con- 
traband. The Note also contests Russia’s right to sink 
neutral merchantmen, and demands compensation for the 
‘Knight Commander.’ According to Reuter’s agent at St. 
Petersburg, it is understood that Russia will concede the 
point as to the distinction between conditional and absolute 
contraband, reserving cases of specific seizures of British 
vessels and cargoes for ulterior consideration. 


An event which may prove of immediate importance has 
occurred in Russia. The Czarina was on the 12th inst. safely 
delivered of a son, to the delight of her husband and all loyal 
Russians, who had fancied from the birth of four successive 
daughters that Providence might refuse a male heir. He has, 
however, been born at last; and, with a curious contempt for 
historic omens, has been named Alexis, after the unfortunate 
son of Peter the Great, the only other heir to Russia who has 
ever been born in the purple. The Emperor has issued a 
decree declaring the child Czarevitch and inheritor of “the 
Power trusted by God to the Sovereigns of Russia,” and 
settling that should he himself predecease the boy, the Grand 
Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, who stands nearest in the suc- 
cession, shall be Regent, but the Czarina guardian of the 
child. He has also created the baby Colonel-in-Chief of some 
eighteen or twenty regiments, and Hetman of the Don 
Cossacks. It is said that he will also abolish the corporal 
punishment of peasants, and pardon some political malefactors, 
but this has not been done yet; and it is improbable, as we 
have argued elsewhere, that the Czar, full of a new assurance 
of the favour of Heaven, will relax the rigour of his admini- 
stration or incline to peace with Japan. 


We have as yet no news of the signature of a Treaty at 
Lhasa, and during the week rather alarming telegrams were 
received. It appeared probable that the great Lamas were 
intent on delay, were instigating a refusal to bring supplies, 
and did not intend to sign any Treaty. This would have 
compelled the Mission to take strong measures, such as the 
seizure of the palace-monastery, and might have rendered 
the occupation of the capital necessary through the winter. 
The latest telegrams, however, are more favourable. The 
Lamas evidently find the terms easier than they expected, and 
are only protesting against the amount of the indemnity, 
while the Chinese Amban and the ruler of Bhutan are press- 
ing the Dalai Lama to return, or to sign in his retreat, or to 
authorise signature by his lieutenants. . It is probable, there- 
fore, as so often happens in the Hast, that at the last moment 
everybody will give way, and we shall be able to evacuate 
Tibet with our Treaty, with a modest indemnity, and with a 
store of information of the highest value. Whether the Dalai 
Lama will observe the Treaty is doubtful, but he will get 
little by breaking it; he cannot want us back again, and he 
must be aware that his capital is not so completely beyond 
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reach as he thought it was. The wild stories of vast collec- 
tions of Lamaists at Urga and other points are not, we think, 
worthy of much attention. The Nepalese would know if 
serious danger impended from any such source. 


The visit of King Edward to the Emperor of Austria, or 
rather the Emperor’s visit to him at Marienbad—for 
technically that was the arrangement—which occurred on 
Tuesday, has been absolutely devoid of political interest. 
Their toasts to each other at the banquet, though most 
friendly in tone, were brief, formal, and entirely colourless. 
The people, however, express great interest in “the Emperor 
of India,” an interest which is occasionally embarrassing ; 
while an odd little incident has displayed in a strong light 
the futility of the precautions taken by the Austrian police 
to ensure the King’s safety. A lady threw a |+ter into the 
King’s carriage. She was immediately arrested; but the 
letter struck the King’s person, and so would a bomb have 
done. All Europe will hear with regret that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who is now seventy-four, thinks himself too 
old and too weak to make the long journey to London, which, 
otherwise, etiquette would have demanded of him. This is 
the first time, we believe, that his Majesty has acknowledged 
that the pressure of years and cares has begun to tell upon 
his health. He has now reigned for fifty-six years, and has 
been called on to stand up against heavier misfortunes than 
any Monarch of his time. He has stood up. Defeated in 
every battle he has fought, driven first out of Italy and then 
out of Germany, with his heir a suicide, and his Empress the 
victim of an assassin, he is still a great Monarch, the universal 
referee of his eighteen kingdoms and principalities, with more 
soldiers, more revenue, and more subjects than when he began 
toreign. His motto might well be, “ Patience, and shuffle the 
cards,” 


The Sultan has considered himself. Seeing American 
cruisers at Smyrna, and aware that there were battleships 
behind them, he has formed a new view of the justice of 
American claims, and has agreed to pay compensation for 
the losses suffered by the American missionaries during the 
Armenian troubles. He has ordered all other and smaller 
claims to be settled at once, and has even conceded the 
serious demand that the American Mission at Constantinople 
shall be raised to the rank of an Embassy ; only in regard to 
this request he pleads for a little delay. The affair has 
excited little interest in America, but its settlement means, as 
diplomatists are quick to see, that the statesmen of the Union 
intend America to be recognised as a Great Power, with right, 
like any other Great Power, of asserting her claims, even 
when they are inconvenient to older States. The diplomatists 
fret at this “intrusion,” but as it follows naturally upon 
America’s growth to her full stature, they have no power to 
do more than murmur that if Washington is going to inter- 
vene in Europe she ought to give up the Monroe doctrine. 


A correspondent of the Times informs us that Lord Grey’s 
plan for improving the liquor trade is to be tried in New 
York: A Trust has been formed, and a public-house—locally 
called a saloon—has been opened at an expense of £2,000, in 
which spirits, wine, beer, temperance drinks, and food will all 
be sold. The manager, however, will be paid only from the 
profit on the innocuous articles, and intoxicants will not be 
sold to women. Five per cent. will be paid to those who 
provide the capital, and all remaining profit will be devoted 
to the extension of the system. The scheme has received the 
strong support of Bishop Potter of the Episcopal Church, 
who has opened the first “saloon,” in a speech declaring that 
prohibition produces too much hypocrisy. The experiment, 
which has been made in one of the thronged foreign quarters, 
will be watched with the greatest interest, hard drinking 
being in America, as it is in England, the most pressing, if 
not the most serious, of social problems. We fancy, perhaps 
on insufficient evidence, that climatic conditions make it an 
even more dangerous vice. 


On the 12th inst. the Commonwealth Ministiy was defeated 
by 36 votes to 34 on the motion for the recommittal of the 
clause of the Arbitration Bill granting a preference to Trade- 
Unionists, which the Government chose to treat as a crucial 
case. Mr. Watson, the Premier, moved the adjournment of 
the House, and requested Lord Northcote to dissolve Parlia- 








ment. This the Governor-General has refused to do, and hag 
sent for Mr. Reid, who, it is understood, will have the passive 
support of Mr. Deakin and his followers. It is a curious 
situation, for all parties were really agreed on the funda. 
mental principles of the Arbitration Bill, and the Labour 
defeat was on a comparatively minor point. A correspondent 
of the Times declares that Mr. Deakin and the Liberals best 
represent the average voter, but that they are not so well 
organised, and therefore not so practically effective, as the two 
extreme parties. The experiment of a Labour Ministry has 
not lasted long ; it remains to be seen whether a Conservative 
Government supported by a much divided Liberal party will 
be more permanent, 


Mr. Brodrick’s Indian Budget speech on the 12th inst. was 
in the main decidedly optimistic in tone. The surplus originally 
estimated in 1903-04 was £948,700, but had been exceeded 
by £1,762,500, the yield from duties indicated growing 
prosperity, and last year’s reduction of the Salt-tax had 
resulted in a satisfactory increase in consumption. This 
year, however, the Government had estimated for a smaller 
revenue and increased expenditure, owing to changes being 
effected in the re-armament of the Army and to the demands of 
Lord Kitchener’s mobilisation scheme, which was being con- 
sidered by the Indian Government. Dealing with drought 
and famine, he affirmed that whereas formerly it took years 
for India to recover from famine, recovery was now possible 
ina short time. This was largely due to the development of 
the railway system, which it was proposed further to improve 
by the creation of a Railway Board. He urged Members who 
desired to reduce taxation to remember that costly reforms in 
connection with the police and primary education still re- 
mained to be executed. Finally, in order to diminish the 
tremendous strain on our administrators, he proposed to 
appoint an additional member to the Viceroy’s Council, who 
would deal with matters connected with commerce and 
industry. 


An amendment having been moved by Sir M. Bhownaggree to 
the effect that the British Exchequer should defray a substan- 
tial portion of the expenses of the Tibetan expedition, Mr. 
Brodrick resisted the proposal on the ground that the Welby 
Commission had clearly laid down that expeditions for the pro- 
tection of the frontier were matters of Indianinterest. Replying 
to Mr. Gibson Bowles’s appeal for a precise statement of the 
Government's intentions as to Tibet, Mr. Brodrick declared that 
the Government still adhered to the policy announced in 
November. They could not give pledges as to the date of the 
return of the expedition to India, but as soon as a settlement was 
reached the expedition would leave Lhasa, There must be an 
indemnity, but in this matter he must ask Parliament to allow 
the Government full discretion as to terms. They proposed 
neither to occupy the country permanently, nor to establish a 
Protectorate, nor to appoint a Resident; but they were resolved 
to make the British name respected and to protect the frontier. 
Mr. Brodrick regretted the feeling in the Transvaal against 
the immigration of the natives of India, declared t hat he would 
do his best to defend their interests, and assured his hearers that, 
before any settlement of fiscal questions affecting the Empire 
wus arrived at, India would have to be consulted. In con- 
clusion, he welcomed the tone of general approval of Lord 
Curzon’s services and of his return to Iudia for a further term 
of office. 


Parliament was prorogued on Monday, the Royal Speech 
being read by the Lord Chancellor. Its contents indicate 
the truth that the present Government, whether from want of 
skill or of interest in legislation, lacks driving power. The 
ouly important legislative measure passed has been the 
Licensing Act, which the King is advised to say will be a 
sensible improvement of the present law, wili further the cause 
of temperance, and uvoid any injustice to the interests 
affected. The rest of the speech is concerned with foreign 
and Colonial policy. The King praises the French Agree- 
ment, which “will have the effect of materially strengthen- 
ing the ties of friendship which now so happily unite 
my subjects and the citizens of the French Republic”; 
mentions the Treaties for the arbitration of certain classes of 
questions with Italy, Spain, and Germany; remarks that 
Somaliland has been evacuated, with the exception of a small 
garrison “ to cover the work of organising the tribes with a 
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view to their own defence” ; and passes to the burning question 
of the day. “The issues involved,” says his Majesty on the 
treatment of neutrals, “are of the gravest moment to the 
trade of my Empire,” and “will, I trust, be amicably settled, 
and without prejudice to the vast commercial interests of this 
country. My Government will energetically support my 
gubjects in the exercise of the rights recognised by inter- 
national law as belonging to neutrals.” The King then 
mentions the effort to introduce a foreign gendarmerie 
into Macedonia, which “ promises satisfactorily” ; notices the 
partial self-government granted to the Transvaal ; and finally ex- 
presses his satisfaction at the arrival in Lhasa of the “ political 
mission,” and his hope that terms will be arranged “ which will 
facilitate trade and put an end to the difficulty and friction 
which have arisen on the ‘northern’ frontier of my Indian 
Empire,’—rather a lax geographical definition. 


The ecclesiastical situation in Scotland remains practi- 
cally unchanged. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who is a 
Scotsman, in a letter full of good feeling, has offered his 
mediation, and that of “one or two of the most competent 
and clear-headed of our public men”; and Dr. Rainy has 
replied that matters are not far enoughadvanced forsuch mediz- 
tion, but that, should the question of Parliamentary interven- 
tion arise, the aid of “ disinterested men commanding general 
confidence” will be gratefully welcomed. A correspondent, 
to whom the Times accords the honour of large type, suggests 
terms of which the surrender to the Free Church of the small 
Sustentation Fund now owned by the United Free Church, 
about £4,000 a year, forms the principal item ; and another, who 
signs himself “J. D.,” proves to demonstration that the Free 
Church, with its £13,000 a year, has not the means to fulfil 
the trusts thrust on it by the House of Lords. It could 
not even keep up the insurances, or pay for the repairs of the 
churches and manses which will fall into its hands. To this 
the Free Church will probably reply that, as God, through 
the agency of Caesar, has given them these trusts, He wil] 
certainly give them the means of fulfilling them,—to which 
what rejoinder is possible? ‘Two things, as the controversy 
goes on, are becoming more evident,—one, that there is a 
fierce struggle underlying the whole matter between the 
liberalising and the fossilising tendencies of the two Churches ; 
and the other, that no power short of Parliament can enforce 
a reasonable compromise. 


On Wednesday evening at Cambridge Mr. Balfour de- 
livered his Presidential address to the annual meeting of the 
British Association. He chose for his subject “ Reflections 
suggested by the New Theory of Matter,” and in a paper marked 
not only by great dialectical skill but by notable literary 
charm discussed the new developments of physics and the 
changes which they involve in scientific aims. The desire to 
find some unification for the natural world was shown in 
the theories relating to ether and electricity, and the quest 
for that ultimate physical reality whose existence had been 
formerly denied. In such a quest the old narrow inductive 
methods became of little value, and natural science was 
revealed as incapable by itself of providing a coherent ex- 
planation. He desired to rouse in others the same absorbing 
interest in these new developments that he felt himself, and 
added his personal opinion that science must lean more and 
more upon an idealistic interpretation of the Universe. We 
have discussed the consequences of this view elsewhere. 


The British Medical Journal of the 13th inst. contains some 
interesting notes on the wounded in the naval war, contributed 
by Inspector-General Suzuki, Surgeon-in-Chief on Admiral 
Togo’s flagship. Inspector-General Suzuki's report, which 
starts with the initial attack on Port Arthur on February 8th, 
and covers all the engagements up to June 2Ist, contains a 
number of practical suggestions of which the most curious is 
that clean clothes should be put on just before action. 
Fragments of shell, however small, may carry with them 
pieces of clothes into the wound which prevent its speedy 
healing. “Shell fragments may be sterile, like rifle bullets, 
but not so pieces of dirty clothes.” Most of the wounds, 
being caused by shell fire, were lacerated, and larger than 
those caused by rifle bullets. Hence he insists on the need of 
larger “first-aid packages.” He also recommends that there 


as far as possible take place on hospital ships. Dealing with 
the protection from shell fragments afforded by knives, pocket- 
books, &c., he thinks it probable that in time all combatants 
will wear protecting masks and jackets, adding that in regard 
to the disposal of wounded men the non-firing side of a ship 
is more dangerous than that exposed to the enemy, as the 
fragments of bursting shells are dispersed in a radiating 
manner. The report makes it abundantly clear that Inspector- 
General Suzuki is a humane as well as an able and patriotic 
officer. It is gratifying to know that he was prompted to 
send his communication as the timely publication of similar 
reports in the British Medical Journal during the Boer War 
“gave him a great impression of British surgeons’ sense of 
duty towards their profession.” 


The Annual Report of the Postmaster-General was 
issued on Wednesday, and is full, as usual, of curious and 
instructive reading. While the number of letters shows 
only a fractional increase per cent., and am actual decrease 
of 152 per cent. in London—accounted for by the use 
of the telephone and stagnation in trade—there has 
been an increase of 16 per cent. in express messages, 
and 25 per cent. in postcards. This latter increase is due 
to the immense popularity of pictorial postcards, which 
show a tendency to displace letters as well as official post- 
cards. An increase has also taken place in the number of 
undelivered packets, and letters insufficiently addressed or 
not addressed at all,—the last-named amounting to no fewer 
than 379,426, 4,190 of which contained valuable contents, 
amounting to £10,000 in cash, notes, and remittances. 
Apropos of the nuisance of foreign lottery circulars, the 
Postmaster-General observes that, while many are sent in 
sealed covers without disclosing their nature, he fully exer- 
cises his power to destroy those enclosed in open covers. We 
also note with interest the favourable report on the progress 
in the employment of motor-vans, and the hope which is 
expressed of arriving before long at a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the Commonwealth Government to establish a 
penny post with Australia. In the Savings Bank Department 
the deposits have been less by £1,359,797 than in the previous 
year, the withdrawals exceeding the deposits by £1,928,819 ; 
and there has been a decrease of 2°7 per cent. in the telegrams 
passed over the Post Office wires. 


The Naval Manceuvres came to a close on Monday morning. 
Their object, as officially stated, was “to ascertain as far as 
possible the extent of the danger which threatens a fleet com- 
pelled by strategic exigencies to move within the radius of 
action of strong hostile torpedo-craft flotillas, but having the 
advantage of a superiority of force over the enemy in battle- 
ships and cruisers, and the support of equally strong torpedo- 
craft flotillas of its own.” The verdict of the umpires has not 
yet been pronounced, but it is generally anticipated that it 
will be to the effect that the danger in question was overcome, 
and that the double journey of the Blue Fleet from Land’s 
End to Lough Swilly and back under the protection of the 
three flotillas commanded by Captain Charlton has demon- 
strated the capacity of destroyers to protect a fleet from ‘the 
attack of torpedo boats. The Manceuvres have tested the sea- 
going qualities of the ‘River’ class of destroyers in bad 
weather with most satisfactory results. On behalf of the Red 
Fleet, it is contended that knowledge of the presence of sub- 
marines at Red’s principal base had a deterrent effect on the 
Blue side, and interfered with their blockading tactics. Special 
praise is given to the exploit of the destroyer ‘ Derwent,’ which 
succeeded in torpedoing the cruiser ‘ Molus’ off the Scilly 
Isles in a fierce gale with a heavy sea running. 


The National Gallery has been enriched by a valuable addi- 
tion, the famous portrait of Ariosto by Titian. The picture 
was purchased from its present owner for the same sum that 
he gave for it—£30,000—but has only cost the State £11,500, 
the remainder having been generously contributed by a few 
individuals, The acquisition is all the more welcome in that 
the number of undisputed Titians in the National Gallery is 
small as compared with those at the Louvre, the Prado, and 
Vienna, and that the nation may never have another chance 
of acquiring so representative a specimen of his genius. 





should be two surgeries in different parts of every warship, 
while holding that the performance of serious operations must 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BIRTH OF THE RUSSIAN HEIR. 


i is right that the Czar should be congratulated both 
by diplomatists and the Press upon the birth of his 
long-expected heir. That the nations have grievances 
against Russia is no reason for omitting the courtesies 
which soften friction among civilised Powers, or for 
forgetting the ordinary claims of pity for suffering 
humanity. The Emperor of Russia, for all his grandeur 
in the eyes of the unthinking, has been hitherto one of the 
most miserable of mankind. He has been a most luckless 
man, conscious of inadequacy in a position in which no one 
is or can be fully adequate, defeated by an enemy whom 
he still thinks inferior in power as well as devoid of moral 
right, and denied by Providence the heir whose existence 
would assure the succession to his own descendants, and 
terminate all those cabals and vague ambitions which always 
spring up in a reigning family when the succession to a 
throne seems not to be indisputable. With the birth of an 
heir to the throne the life of the Czar becomes much more 
secure; the Czarina recovers the beneficial influence over 
the Court which her persistent ill-fortune had decreased ; 
the Grand Dukes sink back to their positions as cadets 
of the Imperial house; and the Russian people, who are 
superstitious, are relieved in part of their impression that 
Providence regards Nicholas II. with less than the favour it. 
usually cherishes for the Sovereign of the Orthodox. It is 
no wonder that the Emperor is greatly pleased, and though 
a shower of military commands granted to an unconscious 
baby seems to Englishmen an odd method of displaying 
pleasure, it is but little more absurd than the shower of 
dukedoms, earldoms, and titles of honour to which we 
ourselves have become accustomed. As father, as husband, 
and as head of a dynasty which, like that of Austria, has 
rather too many collaterals in the succession, Nicholas IT. 
is to be heartily congratulated. 

We are not so sure that the world is, or even Russia. 
The Czar may see in the birth of his son a reason for still 
more jealously guarding his autocratic power. His readiness 
to make pilgrimages in order to pray before special shrines 
for the gift of a son suggests a mind prone to superstition 
as well as faith; and he is said to believe, with a convic- 
tion unusual even in Kings, that he stands between God 
and his subjects, and is responsible in some special way 
alike for their destiny and the safety of the Orthodox 
Church. He cannot in his own judgment shake off that 
responsibility, cannot share it with counsellors, cannot part 
with any portion of it to a Parliament, and must, there- 
fore, if he is resisted or his action so freely criticised as to 
be hampered by opinion, continue, and even intensify, the 
policy of repression which the bureaucracy so strongly 
adjures him to pursue. It is not, he thinks, to his people that 
God has confided absolutism as a trust, but to him alone. 
That is always the ground-thought of a theocracy, and the 
Russian Monarchy always wishes to be thought a theocracy, 
and in many respects is one,—that is, it places in theory 
the supremacy of certain religious or dogmatic ideas above 
even its direct interests. Add that much of the prevailing 
repression is intended to preserve the Emperor’s life, and 
that every Emperor with a baby heir must earnestly wish 
to live until that heir is competent to govern, and we have 
conditions in Russia which we fear will prohibit the 
smallest movement in the direction of liberty, even such 
liberty as exists in Germany or Austria. Men will still be 
liable to be sent to Siberia without trial. Criticism will 
still be forbidden under terrible penalties. The legislative 

ower will still be denied to any but committees of 
onsiniiheio appointed and removable by the Sovereign’s 
will. That policy means anarchy in the end should great 
disasters occur, or should the springs of power dry up as 
they dried up in France for want of money; and anarchy 
in Russia, though so many Liberals write as if they 
wished for it, might produce grave disasters for Europe. 

It would, to begin with, leave the German Emperor 

master of the Continental world, with an indefinitely 

lessened dread of war. It might encourage the Turk to 
make one more stroke for ascendancy throughout his old 
dominion. Or—and, if history is to be trusted, this is the 
most probable consequence—it might evolve a soldier who 
could keep his place only by conquest, or by enriching a 


ee) 
remain inactive. That was what happened, as we all know 
in France. Many abuses exist in Russia which the fall of 
the autocracy would correct ; but the West does not desire 
as a result of that correction either German dominance, or 
a Turkish revival, or a grand struggle between the fully 
civilised States and the millions of soldiers whom a con. 
quering Russian general could induce to follow him to the 
plunder of the world. It is the interest of civilisation that 
Russia should be liberalised, and the special genius of her 
great people let loose,—not that she should be driven by 
repression into anarchy. 

And, finally, we fear the birth of an heir to the Russian 
throne will be most unfavourable to peace. We have 
never been able to feel so confident as some of our 
contemporaries are that peace would be a necessary con- 
sequence of Japanese victories. The Mikado is too far 
from the centres of Russian power to be able to compel a 
complete surrender; and if the Russian people will bear 
the necessary suffering, the Government may call a 
halt at Kharbin, which is almost too far for an invader 
from the East to reach, collect a new and probably more 
mobile army, and fight a second campaign with these 
points in their favour,—that they will form a just esti- 
mate of the strength of their foes, and that the Japanese 
will be more weary than themselves. It is almost 
certain that this is the idea of the governing classes. We 
are accustomed in this country to deride their views 
as the result either of obstinacy or ignorance, and to 
describe them as foolish boasters, but, like all other 
people, they take their opinions from their chiefs, and we 
imagine that with many of their chiefs, including probably 
the Czar himself, over-confidence is a serious faith. They 
intend to preserve the autocracy, and they cannot see how, 
if the autocracy is humiliated, as it would be, especially by 
any Treaty including an indemnity, it could continue to 
assert the plenitude of its prerogatives. No doubt if the 
Treasury were empty peace would have to be made, but the 
Treasury is not filled from the Asiatic provinces, and Russia 
is not approaching the end of her pecuniary resources. She 
has many things to sell in the way of concessions, she can 
still borrow though on hard terms, and she alone in Europe 
can issue and will take inconvertible paper money. A 
depressed Czar without an heir, doubtful of the favour of 
Heaven, and aware of enormous discontent among his 
people, might have made peace as Nicholas I. did, and 
perhaps passed away like him; but a Czar with his spirits 
raised by the answer to his prayers for a son, and full of 
the idea which underlies his manifesto on the birth, 
that the child ought to inherit the power entrusted 
by God to Russian Sovereigns, will be unlikely to 
risk that power by making what he would consider 
a shameful peace. The lofty pride which would re- 
ject such a loss of prestige will be strengthened by 
paternal hopes, and by the feeling common to all dynasts 
that it is his duty to hand down the sceptre undimmed. 
There are ways out, no doubt, which would diminish the 
loss of prestige, but they are ways of war, which would 
disturb the world even more than the war with Japan. 
We are afraid the strife will continue, with even in- 
creased expense caused by the desire to reorganise the 
Russian Army and improve the military railways, with 
the gradual using up of Russian resources, and with tho 
check placed by the neutrality laws upon all commerce, 
and more especially upon British. On any given day an 
outrage to a British ship might produce an explosion of 
national feeling which would render war inevitable. 
The Russians dislike us as friends of the Japanese, 
and are as pleased as children to find that they can 
inflict on us annoyance and loss without suffering 
anything themselves. It is always useless to prophesy, 
especially when one condition of calculation is the 
duration of special lives; but it would not surprise us 
if historians had to record that with the birth of the 
Czarevitch Alexis the war between Russia and Japan took 
on a lingering and more or less futile character, which was 
the source of protracted suffering in both Empires, and 
diminished for a time the prosperity of Europe. 





“LITTLE JAPAN.” 


genre is one illusion about Japan which seems to 
survive evidence and to work most serious political 
mischief. The Continental Powers, and Russia more 
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Empire, however brave or astute or lucky its children may 
be, is after all but a “little” State, which in a very short 
time must “ bleed to death.” It is not very easy to trace 
the origin of this belief, unless it be the habit of expecting 
great size in all Asiatic Empires, or of comparing the area 
of Japan with that of China, or of Russia itself. So 
compared, Japan is, of course, a little place, which looks 
on the maps almost insignificant. Compared, however, in 
a more sensible way, with the other Island Empire which 
has so long been one of the Great Powers of the world, 
Japan is by no means small. Its total area, without count- 
ing Formosa, is by twenty-seven thousand square miles 
greater than that of the British Isles, and as large a pro- 
rtion of it is fertile and thickly populated. That popu- 
archi again, is forty-four millions, or three millions greater 
than our own (1901), six millions greater than that of 
France, and almost equal to that of Austria-Hungary. If 
the word “little,” again, refers to strength for war, 
that strength is in many respects superior to our own. 
We could probably destroy the Japanese Fleet, but the 
Japanese Fleet has destroyed that of Russia, and could, if 
allowance is made for position, maintain a contest with that 
of France or Germany which would not be absolutely hope- 
less. As regards soldiers, Japan has a conscription, and the 
conscription obviously works. Within the last six months 
the country has sent out six armies, each nearly equal to either 
of the forces that contended at Waterloo. We thought 
we had done a great thing when we sent eighty thousand 
men to India in 1857, and an extraordinary one when we 
transported two hundred thousand men to South Africa 
in 1900. But Japan has transported more than four 
hundred thousand men across the sea, and is now defying 
the Russians at Liao-yang and Port Arthur with armies 
greater in the aggregate than that which Napoleon IIT. 
mobilised for the invasion of Germany. Of the quality of 
these forces it is unnecessary to speak. Sailors and 
soldiers alike are, in discipline, in speed of marching, and 
in endurance of fatigue, the equals of any that Europe has 
produced; while in their reckless contempt of death they 
display a special quality which, as great Russian officers 
admit, sometimes appals and demoralises their own 
stubbornly brave men. Where in all this is the evidence 
of the “littleness”” upon which ruling Russians rely, and 
which their Press declares to be a guarantee of their own 
ultimate victory? It is, they say, because of this deficiency 
of Japan that Russia, if she will only continue the contest, 
must ultimately bleed her “pigmy” opponent to death. 
Why should Japan bleed to death? ‘I'he consumption 
of officers is no doubt great, but a campaign of six 
months such as the Japanese have fought through breeds 
men in the ranks who are competent, so far as the business 
of actual warfare is concerned, to become good officers. 
As for the consumption of men, there is no reason why it 
should exhaust Japan any more than the conscriptions 
of Napoleon I. exhausted France, and his conscriptions 
were continued for fifteen years of almost incessant war. 
It is said that the old martial class of Japan—the Samurai 
—umust be getting used up, but the ranks are already full 
of peasants who fight as well as ever the Samurai did. No 
doubt the new conscripts have been less perfectly trained 
than the old, but the use of training is to produce obedience 
and the readiness to face death, and those military qualities 
have been drilled into the Japanese by an experience of 
many hundred years. Von Moltke said that it took two 
years to teach conscripts to face shells; but throughout 
the war, though many hostile eyes have been observing 
them, there has been no evidence that Japanese soldiers 
quailed. The Russian generals and admirals, partly from 
pride, attribute much of the Japanese success in their first 
assault on Port Arthur, and in some of the subsequent 
battles, to energy, astuteness, and luck; but energy and 
astuteness are qualities that make a nation strong, and it 
is hardly luck that has dictated Admiral Togo’s invincible 
atience, and enabled him and his colleague, Admiral 
, ial to defeat equal forces in open water. And 
the luck is strangely persistent which has enabled General 
Kuroki to keep a huge Russian army in perpetual retreat 
towards the frontiers of the great province which it was 
sent to preserve. We fail altogether to see the evidence 
of “littleness ” in anything that has occurred, and, while 
even more surprised than our neighbours at the sudden 
rise of Japan, believe that the rise is that of a solid and 


by protracted fighting than England was by her long war 
with Napoleon. It ‘is true that the wealth of Japan 
must be far less than the wealth possessed by Great 
Britain even in 1815—though that, it should be recol- 
lected, bore no comparison either in men or money to its 
present resources—but her expenses are much less, her 
people can be maintained in health upon much simpler 
food, and we take it that before she gave way she would 
be ruined to an extent of which no European Power in 
modern times has any experience. We disbelieve the 
“bleeding to death” story, and think that the only weak 
point in. Japanese armour is her inability to waste battle- 
ships which could not be replaced. She can, however, now 
build her own, and within two years that source of danger 
may, in large measure, be removed. Every nation that is 
ready to face ruin discovers in itself a large reserve of 
staying power. 

We can but attribute the illusion of the Continent to 
two causes,—one a false analogy, and the other a mistake 
produced by the history of ages. The false analogy is that 
the Russians, like the Chinese, have been unable to believe 
that an undersized people could be anything but a feeble 
people,—an impression which also prevailed here for a 
moment, though a nation that has so often admired the 
fighting qualities of its Ghoorka soldiers ought to have 
been heartily ashamed of it. There is reason to believe that 
the Roman soldiers who conquered the world were by no 
means big men, and since the invention of gunpowder all 
that is demanded of the private is strength to carry 
weight, a capacity of quick marching, and endurance 
under adverse conditions as to food and climate. The 
weight of the fighting line tells very little. Cceur de 
Lion could not have dashed through a Japanese square, or 
have stood unhurt at the door of Front de Beuf’s castle if 
the defenders had been using rifles instead of stones and 
beams. The mistake is the fixed belief, justified in great 
part by history, that an Asiatic army can never face a 
European one of equal numbers in a pitched field unless 
the latter is deficient either in willingness or in military 
equipment. The usual exception—the victories of the 
Janissaries—has little to do with the matter, for the 
Janissary regiments were recruited from the tribute of 
European children. 

We confess that upon this subject we share the surprise 
which helps to delude the Russians. There is nothing in 
the history of Asia, at least within the last two hundred years, 
which points to the possibility that an Asiatic State might 
in the course of centuries produce, without employing 
European officers, a fighting force of the kind that the 
Mikado now controls. It is not a rushing force, such as 
has from time to time swept in a whirlwind over Asia and 
Eastern Europe; but in all that soldiership requires it is 
a civilised army, led by able tacticians, and supplied with 
all the munitions and commissariat required with a com- 
pleteness that has rarely marked large European armies, 
So far as we know, it has felt no necessity for the device 
of requisitions with which Napoleon’s Marshals were never 
quite able to dispense. The causes of the immense mental 
development—for it must be mental—which has produced 
so astounding a result remain as yet unrevealed ; but of 
the fact the Russians have the fullest proof, and the per- 
sistence of their illusion in the teeth of that proof is one 
more evidence that certain forms of prejudice survive the 
refutation even of events. Nothing probably would con- 
vince Englishmen that Italians could be the equals of 
Frenchmen in battle, or that Napoleon was not under 
the prejudice of race when he expressed his belief 
that an Italian army, if equally well led, might 
encounter any army in the world with a fair hope of 
victory. It must be remembered, too, that the great 
officers and bureaucrats who surround the Court of St. 
Petersburg are probably but imperfectly informed as to 
events in the Far East—they fancy that we manufacture 
the telegrams out of spite—that they are overwhelmed 
with criticisms of their greatest generals, and are probably 
convinced that those generals, to excuse their own failures, 
exaggerate alike the numbers, the equipment, and the 
prowess of their foes. They have every possible motive 
for believing that they will win some day, and, even with 
sensible men—and the Slav, from Tolstoi downwards, is 
more apt to display genius than sense—allow to their 
wishes an influence which is the stronger because un- 
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them, but the broad fact still remains that the opinions 
which rule their conduct and which threaten years of war 
are to a great extent based upon a foolish illusion that 
they are contending with a Power which is positively, as 
well as relatively, a “little” one. A similar illusion must 
have dominated Philip II. in his struggle with the United 
Provinces, and was, we all know, one of the causes which 
made Napoleon regard the stubborn opposition of Great 
Britain as something which combined insult with vexation. 





NEUTRAL PORTS. 
FRESH complication, though one which has been 
long expected, has arisen in the Far East. In the 
dispersion of the Russian fleet after its abortive attempt 
to escape from Port Arthur last week, certain vessels were 
driven to seek the hospitality of neutral ports. The battle- 
ship ‘Tsarevitch,’ after being severely handled, just 
managed to make her way to the German port of Kiao- 
chow. The destroyer ‘ Grosovoi’ and the cruiser ‘ Askold’ 
have arrived at Shanghai, and the destroyer ‘ Reshitelni’ 
sought refuge at Chifu. The first three vessels remain in 
their different asylums, but the adventures of the un- 
fortunate‘ Reshitelni’ were only beginning, for two Japanese 
destroyers entered the harbour of Chifu and, after a 
struggle, towed her out asa prisoner. The question of the 
proper usage of neutral ports has therefore arisen in its 
most acute form. International law on this subject is no 
better established than any other branch of that anomalous 
science, but we have at least a fairly consistent practice in 
recent times. The meaning of neutrality is well agreed 
upon. A neutral State is the friend of both parties, and 
owes towards them the ordinary duties of friendship. But 
such duties are governed by the further principle that no 
act of friendship shall be done to one side which shall in 
substance. work out as an act of hostility to the other. 
If a belligerent land force seeks the shelter of neutral 
territory, as General Clinchant’s army did in Switzerland in 
1871, then it must be received and protected ; but it must 
not be allowed. to use the shelter as a base from which, 
rested and refreshed, it may attack the other belligerent. 
When it seeks asylum it goes ipso facto out of action. 
The same principle holds in naval warfare, though modified 
by the peculiar rules of maritime hospitality. A belligerent 
vessel driven into a neutral port can stay for twenty-four 
hours, whatever her condition. After that she is put to her 
election. If she dares not go out because of the enemy’s 
proximity, then she must suffer herself to be dismantled, 
and her crew “interned” for the remainder of the war. 
She must either go out and fight or be put out of action. 
If, however, she is badly damaged, she has a right to stay 
for such time as is reasonably necessary for repairs, and to 
demand sufficient coal and supplies to enable her to reach 
her own country. But these repairs and supplies must 
only be such as will allow her to move, not such as will 
make her again a fighting unit. For a neutral Power to 
put her in a position to undertake fresh offensive opera- 
tions would be to assist directly one of the belligerents 
at the expense of the other. If, therefore, a belligerent 
vessel is damaged, not in her sailing, but in her fighting, 
capacity, she may do her best to repair that damage in a 
neutral port within twenty-four hours. But she cannot 
claim further time, and must go out or stay in for good. 
This is the practice which has been accepted by the 
‘civilised world during the past half-century, and it is 
clearly a practice based on a sound view of neutral duties. 
In the case of Britain it has been summarised in the rules 
issued by the Foreign Office under the Proclamation of 
February 10th. 

So far as we can learn, Germany seems to be thoroughly 
awake to the duties which neutrality enjoins. Though 
certain Russian admirals seem to think that they have 
the right to take what time they please in repairs to restore 
a vessel’s fighting efficiency, Germany seems prepared to 
act on the general view. The ‘Tsarevitch’ and the three 
destroyers at Kiao-chow have lowered their flags, and, 
being unable to face the large Japanese force outside the 
harbour, have submitted to disarmament and retention. 
An inspired announcement in the Cologne Gazette 
shows that Germany is prepared to set the world an 
example of a strict interpretation of neutral obligations, at 
any rate in this one respect. The ‘ Reshitelni’ capture is 2 
very different matter. A Russian vessel entered a neutral 





port; when it had apparently elected to be 
Japanese vessels followed and carried it off a 
This seems to us a very grave breach of the law, and the 
explanations of Japan, whether authoritative or not, do not 
mend matters. The Japanese excuse themselves ‘on the 
ground that the disarmament was a farce, and that the 
vessel remained in effect a fighting unit. But this does 
not touch the real question. Once belligerent vessels enter 
a neutral harbour, they are under the authority of the 
neutral Power. They cannot take the law into their own 
hands and decide whether or not dismantling is com. 
plete. If the Japanese destroyers suspected the realit 
of the Russian disarmament, their business was ‘, 
apply to the Chinese authorities. If the ‘ Reshitelni’ had 
remained armed, she was still subject to neutral orders, 
As she chose to disarm, she was inviolable, being in the 
trust of the neutral Power. In any case, it is an 
established rule that if vessels belonging to two belli- 
gerents are in port together, there must be twenty-four 
hours between their different times of departure in order to 
give the pursued a fair chance. Otherwise, the right of 
asylum would cease to have any meaning. Japan is per- 
fectly cognisant of the custom, since as far back as 1870 
she accepted the British practice. 

The incident brings into a very grave light the wholo 
question of Chinese neutrality. Germany can declare 
herself neutral, and find her rulings obeyed; the 
recognised neutrality of England is shown by the fact 
that no vessel sought shelter in Wei-hai-wei; but can 
China hope for the same respect? We have every reason 
to fear that the Russian vessels at Shanghai may find 
some means of setting the port authorities at defiance, 
while Japan at Chifu has been guilty of an act of violence 
towards neutral rights which it is difficult to defend 
on either legal or political grounds. It is true that 
the first offence may lie with the Russians, for we 
are told that they have had for some time a wireless 
telegraph apparatus in this very port, which they have 
found very serviceable. Neither Russia nor Japan, then, 
has shown that scrupulous care for Chinese neutrality 
which can alone keep the war clear of European 
complications. It is not to Russia’s advantage, indeed, 
to show this care, for to compromise China hopelessly 
in Japanese interests would be, as she hopes, though 
it may be on insufficient grounds, to extend the area of 
the war, and so bring to her side the ally of which 
she stands in sore need. But this is certainly not 
Japan’s game, and we trust that she will make full repa- 
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is her interest to keep Russia clear of allies; it is also her 
interest to have the full rigour of international practice 
applied to those Russian vessels which she chases into 
neutral ports. But she cannot expect to reap the benefits 
of a law with one hand while she is violating it with the 
other. It is the business of the British Government to 
see that the strictest interpretation possible is given 
to Chinese neutrality, and to prevent it from becoming 
the shuttiecock of the two Powers, to be flouted when con- 
venient. China can only make her views effective if it is 
known that the opinion of Europe is behind her. There is 
much force in Japan’s contention that she cannot afford a 
repetition of the ‘Mandjur’ incident, and spare ships to 
watch refugee Russian vessels in Chinese ports which 
China is herself incapable of controlling. But cracked 
and broken as Chinese neutrality undoubtedly is, it 
still remains the only defence in the Far East against an 
enormous extension of the hostile area. It is Japan’s 
interest to support the fiction till it is accepted as a 
reality, and to do nothing to embarrass the Chinese 
Government in its attempts to enforce its status. We see 
no reason why Britain and France, as representing the 
interests of the two combatants, should not combine to 
guarantee on the part of China an effective neutrality. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND NON-POLITICAL 
LEGISLATION. 

N.a letter in the Times of Tuesday Lord Hugh Cecil 
makes some valuable suggestions for the better treat- 
ment of uncontroversial legislation. The present treat- 
ment of it is as bad as it can well be. The House of 
Commons is, naturally and properly, very much more 
interested in the course—we were going to say the pro- 
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ress, but in many cases that is a wholly inappropriate 
word—of controversial legislation. The principal measures 
brought forward by the Government get all the attention 
they deserve, or, more accurately, as much of that attention 
as the Government will consent to their receiving. ‘The 
Opposition are ready to scrutinise every clause and every 
line, and they, are often assisted in their task by volunteers 
from the Ministerial benches. It is the uncontroversial 
legislation that seldom gets considered. Its utility may 
be generally admitted. There may be no wish in any part 
of the House to do more than improve it in a few small 

articulars. But the passage through Committee takes a 
certain amount of time, and time is the one thing that it 
is least possible to secure. Attention, support, readiness 
to help on the Bill in every possible way,—all these things 
may be present, and all of them useless because the time in 
which they can show themselves is wanting. 

Lord Hugh Cecil describes a plan by which this block 
of uncontroversial legislation might be greatly lessened 
without any real surrender of the ultimate control of the 
House of Commons. Devolution from Parliament, he 
says, has got a bad name because it has become identified 
with Home-rule. But devolution from the House of 
Commons to the House of Lords would not be open to 
this objection. The whole work of legislation would still 
be done by Parliament, but it would be differently dis- 
tributed among the several parts of Parliament. The 
two Houses suffer from opposite maladies. The House of 
Commons has too much to do. The House of Lords has 
too little to do. “Its work is too slight to occupy the 
attention of able men, and consequently, though there are 
many able men in the House of Lords, they tend to be 
indifferent to its proceedings. There is no case whatever 
for devolution from the House of Lords. Devolution 
should be from the House of Commons alone. It should 
also be only of the uncontroversial business that comes 
before it... .. . And even of uncontroversial measures 
the House should keep control, while it should be relieved 
from the burden of discussing them in detail.” Lord 
Hugh Cecil then goes on to explain how his plan would 
work out. In the case of private Bills, he would send them 
to the Council of the county affected by them. This body 
would examine their contents with the advantage of local 
knowledge, and with a great saving of expense in the 
case of local witnesses. If passed by the County 
Council, the Bill would return to the House of Commons 
for third reading, and thence proceed in the ordinary 
way through the various stages in the House of Lords. 
Although Lord Hugh Cecil speaks of the “third reading,” 
he seemingly intends this to be the first stage of a private 
Bill in the House of Commons. The real work, so far as 
it is done in Parliament at all, would be done in the 
House of Lords. This is shown by the different treat- 
ment he proposes for private Bills and for uncontroversial 
public Bills. In the latter case only would it be “ neces- 
sary to have a formal motion submitted that a particular 
Bill should be sent to the subordinate body.” This is 
required in order to secure that no controversial measure 
shall accidentally be withdrawn from the control of the 
House of Commons. If there were no division on the 
preliminary Motion, it would be plain that no element of 
controversy was involved in the Bill. If there were a 
division, Lord Hugh Cecil suggests that in order to carry 
the preliminary Motion less than 67 votes—one-tenth of 
the House—should be given against it, and at least 201— 
three-tenths of the House—in its favour. The first pro- 
vision would secure consideration for all but the very 
smallest minorities, the second would guard against the 
danger of the proposal slipping through an empty House. 
When the Bill reached the County Council, it might be 
rejected or passed or amended. In the first case no more 
would be heard of it. In the second or third it would 
come before the House of Commons for third reading, and, 
if carried, go through the ordinary stages in the House of 
Lords,and there receive full consideration and, if need were, 
amendment. This is not the only relief to an overworked 
House of Commons that Lord Hugh Cecil has in his mind. 
There are many Bills which are uncontroversial in their 
main purpose, but contain controversial clauses. As 
matters stand, the discussion of these last is apt to obscure 
all the rest. Even when the uncontroversial clauses come 
under consideration, they are apt to be handled in the 
temper generated by the discussion of the controversial 








clauses. This would be remedied if the uncontroversial 
clauses were either separated from the rest and sent to the 
County Council, or if the whole Bill were sent there, “on 
the understanding that on the third-reading stage it should 
be recommitted in respect of particular clauses.” 

The last part of Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter is the most 
novel and the most interesting. His suggestion has not, 
to our knowledge, been made before; and it opens out a 
prospect of withdrawing from the notice-paper of the 
House of Commons a mass of legislation not involving 
political issues. When a Bill is purely local in its charac- 
ter, no question can arise as to the qualifications of the 
County Council for dealing with it. But a great number 
of Bills are at once local and geaeral,—local as opposed to 
national, general as opposed to Bills relating to one 
particular district. A Bill does not cease to be local by 
the mere fact that it applies to more places than one. On 
the contrary, it remains local so long as it concerns only 
those persons who live in the districts affected by it. 
Thus, a Bill giving the local authorities in sea-side towns 
power to regulate bathing does not become national merely 
because it affects all sea-side towns, and not one alone, 
But why should not such a Bill be considered by the 
several County Councils sitting together? The body thus 
constituted would be a second House of Commons, to 
which would be assigned the local work which the existing 
House has not time todo. ‘‘ What is wanted are deputies 
to the House of Commons who, like other deputies, may 
relieve their principal of his less important duties.” Such 
a body would not only relieve the House of Commons; it 
would relieve individual Members. The local business, 
which in a large constituency makes such heavy demands 
on the Member, would be in a great measure made over to 
a body with which the Parliamentary representative would 
have no connection. Much of the pressure to which he is 
now exposed would be transferred to the “ deputy” repre- 
sentative, and in this way he would have more time—and, 
let us hope, more intelligent interest—to give to contro- 
versial business. This body of subordinate representatives 
might sit at times convenient to them without reference to 
the Parliamentary Session. They might work in the 
autumn or early winter, and not only between February 
and August. Nor need the rule that a Prorogation kills a 
Bill apply to those sent to this provincial House of Com- 
mons. As regards them, “the massacre of the innocents 
might to a great extent be changed into a translation of 
virtuous and uncontroversial Bills to the serener atmosphere 
of provincial Councils, thence to return at the beginning 
of the ensuing Session to be finally dealt with by Parlia- 
ment.” 

In this suggestion we have, as it seems to us, the first 
outline of what might prove a very extensive reform in 
Parliamentary procedure. If all Bills not involving 
political considerations were transferred to such a body as 
has been described, the relief to the House of Commons 
would be immense. Under the present system a great 
deal of non-political legislation takes its character from 
the general temper of the House, and is handled as though it 
were political. ‘This has notably been true of Bills promoted 
by the London County Council. The Conservatives have 
resented the action of their own rebellious child, and have 
discovered Socialist leanings in the most innocent and 
commonplace proposals. Such a division, for example, as 
that on the proposal to carry a tramway along the Thames 
Embankment was largely a trial of strength between 
parties. Properly speaking, it had no more to do with 
politics than any other matter relating to locomotion, or 
water, or gas, or electric lighting. The issue was between 
the friends and the enemies of the London County Council, 
and the convenience of the inhabitants of London played 
but a small part in it. The general assembly of the County 
Councils, or of their representatives if the number of their 
members was too great for them all to have seats in it, 
would have decided a question of this sort on purely 
practical considerations. The London County Council 
would have been to them neither a bogey nor a prophet. 
If, indeed, the hostility of the House of Commons to 
the proposal had been insurmountable, it would have 
thrown out the Bill on the third reading. But it would 
have done this with the knowledge that it had been passed 
by the local representatives of all England, and in view of 
this knowledge we may be sure that. the rejection of the 
Bill would have implied the existence of some grave and 
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unnoticed objection to what it proposed to do. . Repre- 
sentative bodies are always slow to surrender any of their 
powers ; but when, as now, the choice lies between the 
surrender of some and the non-user of any, there may be 
some chance of getting a hearing for Lord Hugh Cecil’s 


plan 





ARCHBISHOP DAVIDSON’S JOURNEY. 
_ many points of view the journey on which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury started yesterday from 
Liverpool is charged with interest and with possibilities of 
usefuiness. Its primary object is, in pursuance of a very 
cordial invitation received and accepted by the Archbishop, 
to present the salutations of the Church of England to the 
forthcoming Triennial Convention of the sister Church 
in the United States, and to enter into counsel with the 
prelates and other leading divines of that Communion on 
matters of common concern. The relations thus exhi- 
bited between the two Churches form a happy contrast 
to the state of things which prevailed during the 
Colonial period of the history of the United States. For 
more than a hundred and eighty years the Church of 
England as planted in America was allowed to carry 
on a truncated existence, essentially at variance with its 
own theories, both as to organisation and ordinances. The 
blame for this rested by no means only on one set of 
shoulders. Among the Nonconformist Colonists there was 
doubtless much aversion from the strengthening of the 
Episcopalian interest, and the increase of its dependence 
upon England which, it was imagined, would ensue upon 
the reception of Bishops consecrated at home. And even 
among Colonial Churchmen there was probably not a 
little reluctance to acquiesce in the establishment of more 
systematic discipline, the powers for which, if not the 
rsons endowed with them, would have their origin 
in the Mother-country. On the other hand, devout 
and convinced Churchmen in the Colonies felt severely 
their altogether abnormal and inconsistent position, and 
there can be no excuse for the failure on the part of 
the Bishops at home to pay any continuous or prac- 
tical attention to a situation so extremely unfavourable 
to the maintenance of any vigorous Church life among 
their fellow-countrymen across the ocean. When the War 
of Independence was over, it was not until the resolute 
Seabury of Connecticut, turning from the indifferent and 
timid Bishops of England, had obtained consecration from 
the non-juring Scottish prelates that the former recognised 
the necessity of acceding to the prayer for episcopal 
Orders pressed upon them by White and Provoost on 
behalf of the Churchmen of the Middle States. From the 
two lines of episcopal succession thus created descend the 
prelates who in October will welcome Archbishop Davidson 
at Boston. Several of them, of course, have attended Pan- 
Anglican Conferences at Lambeth, and in the invitation 
on which our Primate is now acting they have shown, as 
he is showing, the conviction that nothing but good can 
result from the greatest possible development of intimate 
relations between sister Communions. Each must have 
much to learn from the other. The conditions under 
which they have reached their present respective stages 
of growth afford many points of striking contrast, but 
the problems with which they have to deal are in many 
respects closely alike, and certainly quite enough so for 
the experience gained in treating them to afford much 
reciprocally helpful light to members of both Churches. 
Among such problems are the limits of right and prudent 
comprehension in regard to diversities of doctrine and 
ritual in churches which, while protesting against what is 
conceived to be mediaeval or modern error, cherish as of 
vital value Catholic formularies of faith and Catholic 
traditions of organisation and worship. Both Churches, 
again, must recognise as among their most essential 
functions the provision of guidance and inspiration towards 
the treatment of the tremendous social questions of our 
times, and especially those connected with the responsi- 
bilities of wealth to the community as a whole, and the 
relations between Capital and Labour. 

No doubt the services rendered by the American 
Episcopal Church in grappling with these great human 
problems are limited by its size. It does not possess any 
of the numerical preponderance in the States which is 
enjoyed: by the Church of England here. But it holds, 


American people, as comprising among its membership an 
important representation of religious thought, at once 
reverent and liberal, and religious purpose, at once 
strenuous, sober, and enlightened ; and as standing, with 
emphasis, for that spontaneous attachment to historic con. 
tinuity, that love of liberty combined with order and a touch 
of stateliness, which are the special marks of the Anglo. 
Saxon race in the religious, not less than in the secular 
sphere. There is a great part for such a Church to fill in 
the development of the life of the mighty democracy of 
the West, alike in its domestic and in its lately realised 
Imperial aspects. No member of the English Church can 
fail to be glad that through the visit of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury sympathy and interest are to be definitely 
manifested from here in the work and aspirations of the 
sister Communion, and none of us can fail to feel that in 
the intercourse thus advanced we shall gain at least as 
much as we shall give. It is not, however, merely as the 
spiritual chief of the Church of England visiting the 
American Episcopal Church that the Archbishop will be 
seen in the States, but as the most prominent official 
representative of English Christianity. The occupant of 
the chair of St. Augustine personifies as no one else 
can the most sacred part of that heritage which is held 
in common by the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Whatever divisions, civil and ecclesiastical, have come 
in long-subsequent centuries, none of them can ever forget 
that they received their religion from common sources, 
and that for many ages their life, both spiritual and 
secular, flowed on in one unbroken stream. Herein, with 
the common possession of language, literature, and law, 
lie influences of most potent force, if not for the ultimate 
re-welding of a single national life, yet for the building up 
of a friendship and brotherhood which, under reasonable 
guidance, should attain an indissoluble strength. 

Towards that happy consummation the Archbishop's 
journey is one of those events which are calculated to 
form a sensible contribution. Visiting the States on an 
errand which will excite general interest and sympathy— 
for the inter-ecclesiastical jealousies, of which too much is 
seen and felt here, have little, if any, place in the American 
Republic—the Archbishop will inevitably be brought 
into touch, in the most favourable circumstances, 
with many of the most influential leaders of American 
thought ; and being the statesman, as well as excellent 
Churchman, that he is, such intercourse on his part cannot 
fail to be of service towards the promotion of that in- 
creasing mutual understanding in influential quarters on 
both sides of the ocean which is of vital value to inter- 
national friendship. Meanwhile, before the visit to the 
States actually begins, the Primate passes first direct from 
New York to Canada, where his presence at the hundredth 
anniversary of the consecration of the Anglican Cathedral 
at Quebec will be a much-valued assurance of the deep 
interest of English Churchmen at home in all that 
works for the welfare of their brother Churchmen in the 
Dominion. This visit to Canada is very happily timed, 
and will contribute both to the strengthening of inter- 
Imperial ties and to the growth of happy relations 
between our North American fellow-subjects and their 
kindred in the great neighbouring Republic. 








MR. BALFOUR ON THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE. 
HE Presidential address to which the British Association 
listened on Wednesday at Cambridge was very unlike 
the usual inaugural speech at a scientific congress. On such 
occasions eloquence is commonly employed to exalt the 
progress of science, to triumph over the darkness of the past, 
and to draw a rosy horoscope for the future. But Mr. Balfour 
was true to his philosophic character.. He came not to praise 
Caesar, but to point out the difficulties in his imperial way, 
and the temporary nature of his results. His business is to 
scrape the gilding from the idols of the schools and the market 
place in order to find what sort of material is underneath. In 
his “Defence of Philosophic Doubt” he proved how ill-co- 
ordinated was that scientific explanation of the world which 
presented so imposing a front to the spectator. Ina famous 
Rectorial address on “ Progress” he showed that advance on 
the ordinary lines which science forecasts might mean the 
loss of those qualities which are commonly esteemed the basis 





we believe, a high place in the respect and good-will of the 





and the goal of true development. In his “Foundations of 
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Belief” he laboured to expose once more the gaps in the 
scientific structure, and found in the proved inadequacy of 
materialism the justification of the idealist. Science, there- 
fore, in its narrower dogmas has always been the object of his 
delicate and well-informed criticism. But the true critic 
must be in sympathy with what he criticises, and in particular 
the critic of thought must have that keen instinct for each 
development of his opponents’ theory which only full under- 
standing gives. Otherwise, he may find himself beating the 
air, while the movement of speculation leaves him far behind. 
Mr. Balfour has always shown the true critical temper. 
We are familiar enough with current idealist railings 
agaiast science. It is inadequate, so they say, and it does 
not recognise its inadequacy, but claims the rank of a 
final explanation of the world. The answer is that science 
makes no such claims, but, holding a certain view of what 
constitutes reasoned knowledge, confines itself to the sphere 
whence this knowledge may be attained. It isa case of men 
talking in different languages, each praising his own depart- 
ment without seeing that such eulogy is no criticism of his 
neighbours’, since they are wholly different in data and in aim. 
But the idealist might take heart of grace if he found the 
scientist himself deserting his formulas, making use of new 
principles distinct in kind from his old inductions, and 
attempting that unification of knowledge which he had 
formerly maintained to be the blot upon metaphysics. 


This and no less is, according to Mr. Balfour, the tendency 
of the most recent physical science. The old science was 
satisfied with co-existences and sequences between phenomena, 
a series of isolated results, not organically related, and for the 
most part not even formally connected. The new science 
seeks “ physical reality; a reality which may or may not be 
eapable of direct perception; a reality which is in any case 
independent of it; a reality which constitutes the permanent 
mechanism of that physicai universe with which our immediate 
empirical connection is so slight and so deceptive.” In an 
extremely interesting passage Mr. Balfour traces the advance 
from the old view of matter, of which “ gross” and “ ponder- 
able” were the chief epithets, to the new electric theory, by 
which matter in its last reduction, the elementary atom of the 
chemist, is “ but a connected system of monads or sub-atoms 
which are not electrified matter, but electricity itself” ; and 
from the old conception of the heavens, “the unending space, 
thinly strewn with suns and satellites, made or in the making,” 
of Laplace, to the new theory by which the suns and stars 
are the theatre of violent internal movements of the kinetic 
energy stored within them. Such discoveries stir the intel- 
lectual imagination. Unity is of the essence of art, and, as Mr. 
Balfour truly says, an attempt at so gigantic a unification 
of the physical world affects us almost with aesthetic satis- 
faction. “We feel the same sort of pleasurable shock as 
when from the crest of some melancholy pass we first see far 
below us the sudden glories of plain, river, and mountain.” 


But so far this unification of the physical universe is little 
more than a sentiment. It is an instinct of modern science, 
but it has not the assurance of other scientific results, or, 
if it has, it does not gain it by the ordinary scientific 
methods. And just in this lies its transcendent importance. 
It marks, in Mr. Balfour’s judgment, the breakdown of the 
old inductive tyranny, under which science was confined to 
reasoning from the narrow data of experience. It marks 
the admission of the formative and creative spirit into legiti- 
mate scientific inquiry, the rehabilitation of the true specu- 
lative function. If we are concerned only with “laws of 
Nature,” then our inductions from phenomena are well 
enough; but if we seek to get at the inner character of 
physical reality, believing, what our predecessors denied, 
that such reality does exist, then we must follow an ampler 
and more liberal method. Inductive theory is very thin fare, 
says Mr. Balfour, in such high latitudes; and he goes on to 
sketch a train of thought which has long interested him, 
though, he adds pathetically, it seems to have interested 
nobody else. Our knowledge of the physical world is based 
on sense perceptions, but such perceptions in order of causa- 
tion are effects, dependent inter alia on the constitution of 
our organs of sense. Such organs, together with the intel- 
lectual powers, have been evolved through the ages by the 
operation of natural selection. Now, natural selection works 
only through utility, and discourages useless aptitudes; but 











it is clear that our organs of sense were fully developed 
long before they could be profitably employed in the 
higher physical investigations. The presumption, there- 
fore, is that such organs are inadequate for this higher 
purpose. The natural deduction would be a form of 
scepticism, for the reasoning applies just as much to 
the intellectual powers. We cannot know the truth by 
means of instruments which have been evolved only for the 
purpose of maintaining bare physical life.. Mr. Balfour, how- 
ever, as we understand him, would not share this conclusion, 
but would regard the argument rather as throwing doubt 
upon the rigid doctrine of evolution and natural selection. If 
we attempt to get our system of knowledge from natural 
science alone, we shall find in it “a certain inevitable in- 
coherence.” On this view knowledge must be the product of 
irrationa] conditions, and this is not the knowledge which the 
philosopher or even the modern scientist aims at. We cannot 
escape from the “ difficulty of harmonising the pedigree of our 
beliefs with their title to authority. The more successful we 
are in explaining their origin the more doubt we cast on their 
validity.” With this crux he leaves us, for he has led us up 
to the frontier of metaphysics, adding only the word of 
comfort that natural science as it grows must lean more and 
more on an idealistic interpretation. 

Mr. Balfour's chief aim is to rouse in people who are not 
specialists the absorbing interest which he feels in the new 
and far-reaching speculations of physical science. But as 
Hobbes said of Chillingworth: “He is like some lusty fighters 
that will give a damnable back-blow now and then on their 
own party.” The ordinary scientist might feel that his advo- 
cacy is more dangerous than his opposition, were it not that 
happily the old opposition of science and philosophy, at least 
in the higher walks of both pursuits, is substantially at an 
end. No one nowadays would venture to make the arrogant 
claims for physical science which the pioneers were con- 
strained to make, and few metaphysicians would care to 
show that intolerance of scientific methods and neglect of 
scientific results which was characteristic of one type of 
mind in the last century. Natural science is recognised as 
possessing a speculative as well as a practical value, while at 
the same time its dogmatism on alien spheres of inquiry is 
treated with no more respect than other departmental 
generalisations. It explains the world up toa certain point; 
beyond that it is blind and voiceless. .So much has long been 
admitted, but if Mr. Balfour’s view be correct a further 
development is in train. The physicist who seeks to unify 
the physical world by means of a physical principle is 
borrowing the mantle of the metaphysician, and he incurs 
his danger. If in departing from narrow inductive methods 
he enlarges the scientific horizon and fires our imagination, 
there is also the chance that he may end in a kind of 
materialist metaphysics, like the early Greek philosophers, 
which is even less valuable thun empirical dogmatism. It 
would be a sad ending to the present concordat between 
natural science and speculation if the former stole the old 
clothes of the latter and started a rival establishment in the 
same way of business. 





THE EPIC OF PATIENCE. 

<< E have heard of the patience of Job,” said St. James; 
and no doubt for centuries before he wrote that 
patience had been proverbial. Certainly, patience is the idea 
which has been universally connected with the book; it is an 
idea which is latent throughout its pages; but we dcubt if 
patience was the quality which its author definitely intended 
to inculcate, if, indeed, he had a definite intention of inculcating 
any quality at all. To our mind, the Book of Job can hardly 
be called a didactic poem. Itis rather the self-revelation of 
a man inspired to reveal his soul, and endowed with such 
powers of expression that his work has remained fresh after a 
lapse of more than two thousand years. The moral of the 
book, or, as we would rather say, the upshot of. the thoughts 
which its author sets before the world, seems to us to be this, 
that the obscurantist, however sincere his purpose, however 
passionately he is devoted to a right end, is on the wrong 
road; while he who will face the facts with sufficient deter- 
mination and perseverance will at last arrive at his goal. 
Job faces the facts of life without flinching, and refuses every 
explanation which ignores them, while his friends take refuge 
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in a beautiful and consolatory theory. Many scholars say 
that the Hebrew poet used an old story as a vehicle for his 
new ideas, just as Goethe and Shakespeare did much later on. 
It is easy for the ordinary reader to believe this, for the story 
plays a very insignificant part as compared to the controversy 
which makes up the bulk of the book, and the God of the 
controversy is an infinitely greater and more spiritual con- 
ception than the God of the story. A’deity who plagued a 
saint in order to illustrate an argument into which He fell 
with Satan is not the God for whom Job searched in his 
anguish of mind, and to whose infinite wisdom he was able at 
last to commend his soul in ignorance and in peace. 

Job sees in the light of his sufferings and his good conscience 
that sin and calamity, righteousness and prosperity, are not in- 
dissolubly joined together, and are not mutually explanatory, 
as in the days of his good fortune he was content to believe. 
In fearful distvess of mind he arraigns the justice of the 
Creator. His friends come to him and endeavour by 
means of argument to bring him back to the religious 
system within which he was born, and out of which he 
finds himself compelled to break. This is, so to speak, the 
plot of the controversy ; and as we read, the consummate skill 
of the artist enables him to throw, not only as much poetry, 
but as much wisdom and conviction into one side of the scale 
as into the other. He enters so completely into both points of 
view that the casual hearer in church often vaguely imagines 
that the hero of the poem is instructing him in patience, 
while all the time it is the friends of Job who are rebuking 
him for rebellion. So true is this that while certain com- 
mentators regard the work as definitely dramatic, others 
have justified the popular view by declaring that the whole 
discussion was intended by its author to take place in the 
mind of one man. 

We think that for the ordinary reader of the English 
version who bas heard none of these divergent theories, 
but who takes the trouble to go straight through all the 
chapters, the Book of Job resolves itself into a sort of 
duologue between two voices alternately arraigning and 
defending the divine government of the world; a duologue 
which again resolves itself into a vision (wherein God is 
justified) granted by the Holy Spirit to the man who prayed 
for courage to look upon truth. At the very beginning of his 
troubles, though Job will not “curse God, and die,” as his 
wife advises him to do in one of those accesses of reckless 
desperation which occasionally take hold of the helpless 
witness of suffering, he yet does curse the day on which he 
was born. Why, he demands of God, did He not let him die 
before he saw the light? “For now should [ have lain still 
and been quiet, I should have slept: then had I been at rest, 
with kings and counsellers of the earth.” There is no 
justice on earth, he complains. “The just upright man is 
laughed to scorn,” and “they that provoke God are secure.” 
The heavens are as brass, and there seems no outlet for his 
sorrow. “Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard: 
I cry aloud, but there is no judgment. He hath fenced 
up my way.” It is not a question of waiting; he sees by 
observation and experience that even in the end the righteous 
sufferer is not righted. “One dieth in his full strength, 
being wholly at ease and quiet another dieth in the 
bitterness of his soul, and never eateth with pleasure.” Death 
itself, earnestly as he desires it, appears to his tormented mind 
as the last injustice. If the days of man were indefinitely 
prolonged, there might be some chance of a turn of fortune ; 
but now they are “swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, and are 
spent without hope.” Man, he feels, is worse off than the in- 
sensate creations of Nature. ‘There is hope of a tree, if it be 
cut down, that it will sprout again, and that the tender branch 
thereof will not cease. Though the root thereof wax old in the 
earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground; Yet through the 
scent of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs like a 
plant. But man dieth, and wasteth away: yea, man giveth 
up the ghost,and where is he?” He longs to find some 
solution “before I go whence I shall not return, even to the 
land of darkness and the shadow of death; A land of dark- 
ness, as darkness itself; and of the shadow of death, without 
any order, and where the light is as darkness.” The bitterness 
of his soul is increased by the thought of his littleness and 
the impotence of his rebellion. “If I speak of strength,” he 
cries, “lo, he is strong: and if of judgment, who shall set me 
a time to plead?” The thought of the infinite inequality 





between God and man, and the fact that there is no mediator 
between the soul and its Creator, drive him to despair, “Foy 
he is not a man, as I am, that I should answer him, and we 
should come together in judgment. Neither is there any 
daysman betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon us both.” 


Job's friends are not only certain of God’s absolute justice 
but are sure that it can be traced. Job must, they say, have pai 
mitted signal sins to be thus signally punished. “If thou wert 
pure and upright; surely now he would awake for thee,” says 
one. “‘ Who ever perished, being innocent?” demands another, 
They implore Job to repent, but he maintains his innocence 
and refuses to make a false avowal of guilt. “Thou knowest 
that I am not wicked,” he declares to God Himself. “I was 
eyes to the blind, and feet was Ito the lame. I was a father 
to the poor: and the cause which I knew not I searched out,” 
But Job’s friends cling to their theory. Eliphaz describes 
how his faith has been delivered to him in one of the finest 
passages in the book :—“ Now a thing was secretly brought 
to me, and mine ear received a little thereof. In thoughts 
from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on 

there was silence, and I heard a voice, saying, 
Shall mortal man be more just than God? shall a man be 
more pure than his maker?” Even in their most merciful 
moods Job’s counsellors see nothing but a discipline in. hig 
suffering, and bid him not to despise the chastening of the 
Almighty, “for he maketh sore, and bindeth up : he woundeth, 
and his hands make whole.” But by all their wisdom Job is 
not one whit impressed. ‘“ No doubt but ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you,” he scornfully replies to them; and 
again: “TI also could speak as ye do: if your soul were in my 
soul’s stead.” Yet all through the struggle, and long before 
intercourse with God is vouchsafed to him, Job has his 
calmer moments, when he remembers the days of his youth 
and of his unshaken faith, “ when the secret of God was upon 
my tabernacle.” Sometimes he dreams of a future life, when 
all shall be made clear; he clings to an intuition, and forsakes 
his reasoning. “I know that my redeemer liveth,” he ex. 
claims; and “ though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 


In the end the poet takes on the réle of prophet. He puts 
his words into the mouth of God, and sums up ina burst of 
passionate irony. Jehovah, indeed, speaks from a whirlwind. 
Can Job, He asks, control the universe, can he understand the 
divine plans? Will he not accept the intuitions which are 
from God without being able to prove them by argument ? 
“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzarothin 
his season? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons?” 
The reader can but wonder if the pomp of words goes as far 
in the original Hebrew. “ Have the gates of death been 
opened unto thee?” He continues; “or hast thou seen the 
doors of the shadow of death?” Need Job, for all his intel. 
lectual power, distrust the inspiration of so great a teacher. 
“Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? or who hath 
given understanding to the heart ? ” 


The enigmas which Job suggests remain insoluble. The 
author has no answer to make to his own questions. It is a 
tribute to the genius of the Hebrew seer that the reader 
cannot lay his book down without a certain feeling of intel- 
lectual disappointment. He is so great that he deludes us 
into hoping that he may, offer some explanation of the in- 
explicable. The prophet, however, does not adventure the 
impossible, knowing too well that all reconcilement between 
God and man is individual and spiritual, impossible alike of 
complete apprehension by the reason and of complete ex- 
pression in its terms. Job’s aspirations are satisded, but 
not his curiosity. The man who cried out at the begin- 
ning of -his troubles: “Oh that I knew where I might 
find him! that I might even come to his seat!” is able 
to say at last: “I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear: but now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes.” Although after the vision of 
moral perfection Job receives some kind of conviction of sin, 
the poet hastens to justify his hero. In the eyes of God, he tells 
his readers, Job was right in his bold search for truth, and the 
men who would glorify God by wresting the facts were wrong. 
“The Lord said to Eliphaz, My wrath is kindled against thee, 
and against thy two friends : for ye have not spoken of me the 
thing that is right.” But Job’s new faith is strong enough 
to be tolerant. The end of his conversion is the forgiveness of 
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the men who have striven to force their narrow philosophy 
upon him. His change of front is the consummation of his 

ace of mind. “And the Lord turned the captivity of Job, 
when he prayed for his friends.” 

At the very last we come back to the primitive story with 
its conventional happy ending,—a long life, many children, 
great riches, and an easy death. It is something of an anti- 
climax, and the reader feels that he has been transported from 
a spiritual to an earthly atmosphere with the swiftness which 
only a Jew of genius knows how to compass. 





A CHILD’S GARDEN. 

LL those who have any remembrance of the garden of 
their childhood will agree that then they had a far 
more real possession of it than fifty deeds of ownership could 
give them now. For one thing, their time in it was reckoned, 
not by days, but by wons. No one remembers the garden of 
his love very much in wet, unfriendly weather, when his 
sojourn in it could only be short and disappointing. There 
were, indeed, a few keen, glorious days of winter, when there 
were snowmen to make and snowballs to hurl at the massive 
target of the unintelligent grown-up. But mainly it was 
summer,—summer days which began as soon as you could 
escape from nursery clutches into the wonderful fresh 
morning garden, which lay all ready for the day of 
carnival, and ended only when, after a whole-lifetime 
well worth living, you were dragged, on feet that scraped 
unwillingly along the gravel, to bed again. Nothing 
can quite equal the complete happiness of those summer 
days when they were not marred with too many restraints as 
to getting one’s feet wet. All Nature gets its feet wet with 
impunity, even the fastidious cat; and we, who had such a 
much healthier appetite for the squish of feet in boggy places 
than that fireside creature, we were condemned to be the 
solitary and sorry exceptions. However, there were joys 
enough,—as many as the gods will grant to mortals without 
jealousy. There was fresh-cut grass to play in till you were 
constrained to jump with fearful violence to shake out as far 
as might be the blades which made so tickly a lining to your 
clothes. There was the swing, whence you could catch 
triumphant glimpses of spires and tree-tops invisible from the 
tame levels of the lawn, till ecstasy passed into that birth of 
boredom which is the beginning of sea-sickness. And then, 
when you had passed through the horrid ordeal of washing 
and brushing, and had endured the culpable waste of time 
involved by having dinner indoors, you could, if you were 
lucky, escape out into the land of afternoon, a land now ten- 
fold your own. For now is the time when drowsiness and 
sleep descend upon all creatures: the hens scrape less pur- 
posefully in the poultry-yard, or sit down, fluffy and extensive, 

and drawl sleepy confidences, and dream of hatching eggs. 
Down by the byre the red cow folds under her ample body 
the legs that look so insufficient, and embeds herself in the 
deep clover to chew the cud, and would attain to the abstrac- 
tion of Nirvana but for the flies that settle on her moist, black 
nose. In the stables the almost untiring sh—sh of cleaning 
flags at last into silence; and the great cat, which lives much in 
the garden and seeks for birds, stretches himself, filled with 
his ill-gotten gains, on the pavement of the sunny yard, and 
surrenders himself to sleep in that masterly abandon of com- 
fort which makes him, for all purposes of his, a king in the 
earth. But more significant than all this, the million eyes of 
the grown-up droop and shut; by the open nursery window, 
where even “’H says to me...... and I says to im, says 
Mate ith < ” is hushed; and in that dim mystery of dulness 
called the study, where the study-smell of old books and old 
leather chairs hangs heavily on the hot air. But best of all, 
he whose headquarters are in the potting-shed, and whose 
battlefield is everywhere, closes those ever-counting, un- 
forgiving eyes of his, and the voice which so often rang 
suddenly across the strawberry-beds like the very trump of 
doom is sunk in the mellow music of a snore. And around it 
all go on those sweet indeterminate harmonies, like a great 
orchestra playing very softly, so that we must listen to hear, 
—the sound of soft airs in the trees and in the orchard grass, 
and the sleepy twittering of birds, and the voice of some far-off 
restless dog, and the sound of a horse’s feet coming faintly from 
the road. And you could lie blissfully there, with half your 
body under the strawberry nets, with the hot smell of net and 
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earth and strawberries all around, in one enwrapping luxury, 
till either prudence or discovery drove you hence sad or glad, 
as your fate had been. 

But there were, after all, other and less sinful joys than 
this. There were cadences of this summer music which found 
answer in some inner chord that later loses its fine faculty, 
a strange consciousness of oneness with all the world around; 
strange to look back on, but not strange then; never formu- 
lated, only felt. Everything, the buttercups in the grass, the 
bluebells in the copse, a bed of cabbages or rhubarb lying in 
the sunshine,—all had a clear and immediate significance of 
their own. There was no definite recognition of mystic 
meaning in it, none of that symbolism which is the best that 
the average grown-up mind can make of Nature. The child's 
mind is not detached enough from its object to find in it any 
meaning which it could formulate; their very oneness forbids 
that. And perhaps the joy itself must remain, as it always 
was, wordless. But in those years there certainly was an 
all-absorbing happiness—perhaps there is no better word for 
the tyranny of feeling which held one—in the presence of a 
wood in its summer glory, which never comes in its fulness 
afterwards. 

It is not all loss, for we apprehend it in new ways instead ; 
but unquestionably that intimate companionship between 
oneself and Nature is lost. We are busy with thoughts 
about the beauty, about a painter's rendering of it, or about 
a poet’s interpretation of it, or about the structure of the 
tree-stems. We take a book of verse with us, and look at the 
wood with some one else’s eyes; or we take an abridged work 
on “ British Blossoms,” and hunt madly for the counterparts 
of its coloured plates. In all these ways does our complex, 
didactic, parable-seeking, cut-and-dried grown-up conscious- 
ness occupy itself when it is face to face with the mystery of 
a wood, and it is doubtless all very good. But it is all poor, 
and thin, and small, and cold compared to one’s realisation of 
that mystery twenty or thirty years before. A copse of 
young trees, its floor lighted by flecks from slanting beams 
that made the spring grass shine transparent; armies of blue- 
bells and cowslips and clumps of primroses growing all 
around, and stretching back into the depths of the wood 
where the trees met and hid each other; the voice of a 
thrush coming out of the cloud of green; and a mossy seat 
cut by some earlier dweller—what more, in our eyes, 
could the angels want in Paradise? There was end- 
less employment, of course, in digging other seats, in 
sailing things on the stream, and in countless other ways; 
but each borrowed half its joy from this wonderful atmo- 
sphere of dancing light and shadow, of fairy green, and of 
massed flowers. The beasts that belonged to the wood and 
the pond also bred delight beyond description. There were 
newts and tadpoles to catch; there were scores of baby frogs 
for whose sake you had to go delicately over the light-pat- 
terned velvet moss of the path; there were dragon-flies in 
whose pursuit you extinguished the frogs in most unseemly 
quantity. 

Time has shut the gates to the heart of the wood anc 
changed the key of its music. And if we now hunt bigger 
game, and if not all the magic of the land of faery can make 
us leave the chase to turn back and listen to its songs again, 
still we remember, and we say :— 

“So swetely they played 


And sang all the way 
That it a heaven was to heare.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CONFLICT IN THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
®1r,—Allow me to express my hearty agreement with the 
views expressed by you in your article on “The Conflict in 
the Scotch Churches” (Spectator, August 13th), and my 
hope that you will keep persistently before the minds 
of your readers the enormous injustice done to a great 
and noble organisation by the action of English Judges 
and the inaction of the English Parliament. I am 
afraid that most of my countrymen are taking this 
matter too lightly. For my part, I feel the injustice and 








the cruelty of the decision of the House of Lords so keenly 
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that it robs me of sleep. I cannot bear to think of those 
eleven hundred ministers of the United Free Church whose 
whole career is suddenly marred, and whose future livelihood 
is placed at the mercy of twenty-eight exultant rivals. The 
noble colleges threatened with intellectual death; the foreign 
missions arrested in their beneficent work; the contributions 
of thousands of men now living, under some highly refined 
doctrine of the inviolability of trusts, wrested from them and 
applied to purposes of which they utterly disapprove,—these 
are the results of a Scottish appeal to English justice. I have 
said: “the action of English Judges and the inaction of the 
English Parliamont.” The Judges who decided the case acted, 
we are all persuaded, from a conscientious conviction of their 
duty ; but they must surely have felt, what every Englishman 
to whom I have spoken feels, that it was a case of summum 
jus, summa injuria. They are, after all, not only lawyers, 
but also statesmen, and their chief is a member of the 
Ministry. I suggest that, when they found themselves on 
the verge of a decision so contrary to men’s natural feelings 
of justice, and so tending to bring the law itself into contempt, 
it was their bounden duty not to allow Parliament to separate 
till at least an attempt had been made, by a short Suspensory 
Act, to give time for reasonable discussion, and so avert the 
most disastrous consequences of their judgment. I am myself 
a member of the Society of Friends, and have no personal 
interest in the question; but I am concerned for the honour 
of English justice. Moreover, as a theological student I 
know something of the debt which we owe to A. B. Davidson, 
G. A. Smith, Henry Drummond, James Stalker, and other 
teachers of what is now the United Free Church. On the 
other hand, I have read the report of the proceedings of the 
new “Free Church” and the prayer of its Moderator, and 
do not see in them much of the spirit of Christianity —I am, 
Sir, &c., Tuomas HopekxIn. 


Barmoor Castle. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your leading article in the Spectator of August 6th 
you say, “ There is no contesting the legality of the decision.” 
Of course there is no contesting the fact that the decision is 
final in law, as pronounced by the highest Court of the land. 
But we do contest the justice of the decision, even in point of 
law; nor, surely, is it very presumptuous to say so, seeing 
that it is the opinion of six out of the eleven Judges (Scotch 
and English) who heard the case, an opinion which it is an 
open secret was also held by Lord Shand, but for whose death 
the judgment of the House of Lords would have confirmed 
that of the Court of Session in favour of the United Free 


Church. 
The crucial point of the matter, as Dr. Hunter hints in his 
letter to you, is that the characteristic claim of the Scotch Church 
to spiritual independence has no parallel in the English Church, 
and therefore is easily misconceived by Englishmen. The history 
of the two Churches in their respective relations to the State has 
been as widely diverse as can be. In England the Church’s 
Reformation was carried through by the power of the Crown, and 
the authority of the State has always been a primary factorin the 
control of its affairs. But in Scotland the Reformation was the 
work of the people, and the Church had to wage for generations 
a continual conflict against the autocracy or encroachment of 
sovereigns and nobles who had no sympathy with its Presby- 
terianism. Hence the conception of the necessity of independence 
and, consequently, of its right of self-government was burned into 
its soul by bitter experience. The Confession of Faith, while it 
uses strong language regarding the duty under which the State 
lies as the protector and fosterer of the Church, explicitly denies 
to it “the power of the keys”—i.e., any jurisdiction whatever in 
spiritual things. 
But, further, the Scotch Church was by its very constitution 
a self-governing body. It possessed all the means for being so. 
It was democratic in that the basis of authority lay with the 
people, with the whole membership, and it was representative, 
with a graduated series of courts—Session, Presbytery, Synod— 
culminating in the General Assembly as the ultimate court of 
appeal. Provision was thus made in the fullest manner for 
the maintenance of the spiritual rights of the individual member, 
and for a final verdict which should represent the corporate 
wisdom of the Church, which was alone acknowledged as spiri- 
tually supreme. The Barrier Act, which was passed in 1697 to 
prevent any hasty legislative action by the General Assembly, 
necessarily implied the claim of the Church as represented in the 
Assembly to this legislative authority. To say, as Lord Robertson 
does, that the Act did not “confer” any additional legislative 
ower is to say what no one denies. But any one who knows 
what Scotch Presbyterianism has been from the first will agree 
with Lord Lindley that an “extensive power, to which no limit 
is set, is there unmistakably assumed and recognised.” In all 
this there is the broadest contrast to the condition of the 








English Church, which from the Reformation has in itg internal 
affairs been subject to the intervention of the State, ‘and which 
has never officially made the claim to spiritual self-government 
nor has it possessed any ecclesiastical organisation whereby that 
claim could be practically realised. 

When, then, the majority of the General Assembly found in 
1843 that their assertion of spiritual independence was disallowed 
by the State, they withdrew from the Establishment, and con- 
stituted the Church of Scotland Free. What other meaning could 
attach to that act than that they hoped by so doing to secure the 
full right of self-government, denied to them while they con. 
tinued in the Establishment, and that they affirmed their title 
henceforth to order their own doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government? Would they have surrendered Establishment 
and endowment, both of which confessedly they prized, if 
they had imagined that they were no more at liberty to modify 
in regard to any of these four aspects of Church life than 
they were before? Would they not have counted it a mockery 
to be told that they could modify if they chose, but only on condi- 
tion of forfeiting the possessions which they had accumulated 
during sixty years; and that they would have to abandon these 
as they had to abandon the endowments of the Establishment? 
Their claim undoubtedly was that they had paid a great price 
for the liberty of self-control, but that by paying the price they 
had secured it. 1t would have been all right, say the five Judges 
if this claim, this power to modify, had been expressly stated in 
the disruption documents. But deeds surely make that as plain 
as words. 

Quite in accordance with this affirmation of the Church’s titlo 
to revise its creed is the teaching of the Confession of Faith 
itself. “The purest Churches under heaven,” says the Confession, 
“are subject to mixture and error” (chap. xxv. 5); and again, “All 
synods or councils since the Apostles’ times may err, and many 
have erred; therefore they are not to be made the rule of faith or 
practice, but to be used as a help in both” (chap. xxxi. 4). The 
Scotch Church, by its adhesion to the Confession, acknowledges 
that the Westminster Assembly which drew it up was liable to 
error. It cannot affirm the Confession’s infallibility in face of its 
own disclaimer. If, then, any error should be discovered in the 
statements of the Confession, how could it be corrected except by 
the Church itself? Thus to deny to the Church the power of 
revising its doctrine is to turn the language of the Confession 
into absurdity. The Confession of Faith does not occupy, and has 
never occupied, in the Presbyterian Church what Lord Robertson 
calls a “ stable position,” meaning by that that it is immutable, 
It has invariably been termed a “ subordinate” standard, subject 
to perpetual reference to, and correction by, the one final standard, 
the Holy Scriptures. Lord Robertson’s argument as to its 
“stability” contradicts the Confession’s own words by making 
it a “rule of faith.’ Well might Lord Macnaghten say, “For 
my part, I should hesitate long before I could give my voice for a 
decision which I fear will compel, or at any rate direct, her (the 
Free Church) to subordinate the Scriptures to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith.” 

One practical result of the House of Lords’ judgment is worth 
noting. Negotiations were begun by the Free Church in 1863 for 
union with the United Presbyterian Church, and were continued 
till 1873, when for the time they were abandoned, though with 
the hope of future resumption. ‘The General Assembly solemnly 
put it on record that in its opinion there was, in principle, no bar 
to union. Now, the capital fund of the Church, amounting in 
1900 to £1,062,173, which has been alienated by the recent 
decision, was in 1867 only £92,766; so that, with the exception of 
some £30,000, the whole million was contributed after the Free 
Church had set its face in the direction of the Union, for which 
it is now penalised. The vast mass of the Fund was given by 
donors in full view of the gradual approximation of the two 
Churches. It was to the Free Church as a living organism, 
claiming to be capable of adjusting itself to new conditions, that 
they gave their money; and to deprive her of it now is in the 
case of numberless benefactions to go right in the teeth of the 
donors’ intentions. This is a violation of the Lord Chancellor’s 
own maxim, that it is “a legal obligation, that money given for 
one purpose shall not be devoted to another.” 

It was open to the House of Lords to treat the Free Church as 
if it had been a commercial company, with formal title-deeds to 
be literally interpreted. It has done so; and by doing this it has 
glaringly failed to understand the real character of the Scottish 
Church, as Scotsmen have always conceived it, as a spiritual 
body, with a constitution which made every provision for needed 
administrative or legislative change, and authorised by its own 
Confession to exercise its self-governing power. But it was just 
as open to the House of Lords, had it chosen, as our own Scotch 
Courts did, to recognise in such a case as this the inapplicability 
of the strict law of trusts. As the Supreme Court of Appeal, it 
was entitled to take a wider purview, to consider the claims of 
equity, and to look at the question in the light of the history of 
the Church on whose action it was called to pronounce. Had it 
done so, its decision would not have been the worse law in that 
jt made a nearer approach to justice. 


—I an, Sir, &e., 
Morningside, Edinburgh. 


D. W. Forrest. 


(To tHe Epitorn or THE “SprEctator.”] 
Srr.—In your issue of last week Dr. Hunter of Galashiels 
writes: “To Scottish readers the most luminous and the best 
informed judgment has been that of Lord Robertson,” a state- 
ment which refutes itself, unless the members of the Free 
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Church section of the United Free Church are not “Scottish 
yeaders.” We may be. wrong, but a Church which, to use 
your own words, has been “felled with Caesar’s sceptre” can 
scarcely be expected to share Dr. Hunter's serene admiration 
for the “dispassionate” wielder of it. 


One cannot help wondering if Dr. Hunter has the same admira- 
tion for Lord Robertson’s pronouncement anent the power of the 
Church of Scotland to alter its standards. After a careful ex- 
amination of all the historical documents presented to the Judges, 
he says: “I find nothing from beginning to end which supports 
the theory that the Church of Scotland exercised or claimed the 
right to alter doctrines which she had asserted to be scriptural. 

1 am not now, of course, speaking of the doctrine of Establish- 

ment, which is in dispute, but of doctrine generally, and more 
especially of the Confession of Faith.)” Will Dr. Hunter kindly 
jnform me how this luminous and well-informed judgment is to be 
reconciled with his own statement: “ Even the Church of Scotland, 
fettered, as some suppose, in belief and action by its relations 
with the State, has this great freedom, that the decisions of its own 
courts are final on all matters affecting doctrine, discipline, or 
worship” (the italics are mine)? Does Dr. Hunter mean to say, 
for instance, that the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
has final power to pass a Declaratory Act anent the Confession ; 
and, if so, what is the meaning of Lord Robertson’s dictum quoted 
above ? 

Dr. Hunter finds fault with you for saying that the decision 

forbids any Church “to alter its own creed at.its own discretion,” 
and adds that several of the Judges expressly guarded themselves 
against such a misconstruction. His account of the matter runs 
thus: “What was decided was that in 1843 Trusts were formed 
in terms of the constitution of the Free Church that certain 
elements in that constitution were vital and fundamental in the 
estimate of the original trustees—in particular, the principle of 
Establishment, and unqualified adherence to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith—and that the Trust had been violated by the 
trustees,” &e. Now, it goes without saying that if this were a 
complete account of the matter, we could have no cause to 
complain. What we assert is that it is a totally inadequate and 
misleading account. The whole unhappy situation has risen out 
of a loose and ambiguous use of the word “fundamental.” The 
majority of the Judges hav2 drawn no distinction between one 
kind of fundamental and another. Will Dr. Hunter or anybody 
else seriously maintain that “the original trustees” regarded the 
Headship of Christ as “ vital and fundamental” only in the same 
sense as the Establishment principle; or that the Confession of 
Faith was held to be as “vital and fundamental” as the Holy 
Scriptures? Why, that is expressly denied by the Confession 
itself. And what we complain of is this, that the majority of the 
Judges made no attempt to distinguish one “fundamental” from 
another,—to see that the fundamental of fundamentals of the 
Disruption Church was liberty to deal with doctrine, worship, 
government, and discipline according to what it believed, or might 
come to believe, was the mind and will of its Master. If this was 
not the final fundamental, the Disruption was a kind of insanity. 
On the other hand, if it was, Establishment principle, Confession 
of Faith, and all so-called “ fundamentals” were accepted subject 
to this real and final fundamental of freedom to alter these 
according to the mind of Christ as revealed in Scripture. The 
real trust of the Free Church, therefore, was just thisfreedom. If 
it be said that the Law cannot thus disentangle one “ funda- 
mental” from another, and say which is the one on which the 
others rest and by which they are governed, I reply that this is 
precisely what Lord Lindley has done in his judgment. He lays 
his finger unerringly on the freedom of the Assemblies as the 
true and final fundamental, to which all the other “funda- 
mentals”—such as Establishment principle and Confession of 
Faith—are of necessity subject. Is not this just the “great 
freedom” which Dr. Hunter claims for the Church of Scotland; 
and if so, why does he think it right that when we exercise it we 
should be fined in all our property? If I am right in my con- 
tention that the fundamental purpose of the Trust was, and is, 
spiritual freedom as explained above, then the House of Lords 
have made it impossible for the Trust ever to be carried out, for 
they have handed over all the property to men from whom their 
own decision takes away all freedom to alter a syllable of any of 
their “ subordinate standards.” 


—With apologies for the length of this letter, I am, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow. JoHN S. CARROLL. 


'P.S.—I forgot to say that I share cordially Dr. Hunter’s 
devout wish for “a reconstruction of Scotch Presbyterianism” ; 
but would he kindly inform us on what basis he proposes to 
unite the Established Church, the Free Church, and the two 
sections composing the United Free Church,—not to speak 
of the Free Presbyterians, who are very unjustly overlooked 
in the present crisis? They are the men who seceded when 
the Declaratory Act was passed in 1892, and surely to them, 
and not to those who stayed in till 1900, the Trust property 
rightfully belongs. J.8. C. 


[To THE Epitor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In Molesworth’s account of the Bill carried through 
the Houses of Parliament in 1844 to secure to the Unitarian 


tarians, he says that the Government of that day “felt that a 
great wrong would be done if they allowed the law to take its 
course.” These words seem as if they might be applicable to 
the Free Church case in Scotland now.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Exiza M. Sturee. 
Bewdley. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNIONIST 
PARTY. 
[To rae Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpEecTAToR.” | 
Str,—Some readers of the Spectator who follow its reasoning 
with attention and patience would be grateful if you would 
make them understand what is meant by the phrase, repeatedly 
used, of a reconstruction of the Unionist party “on a Free- 
trade basis.” When that consummation has, at some near 
or remote period, taken effect, what does it mean? There 
are, say, some two hundred Members of the House of 
Commons (whether the number is much larger or much 
smaller is immaterial) who are more or less devoted to the 
principles laid down by Mr: Chamberlain. Are these men to 





be drummed out of the Unionist party, or are they to be 
permitted to remain in it only on the condition that they 
surrender their convictions that unrestricted free imports 
are not precisely the same thing as Free-trade, and that the 
steady increase of importation of manufactured goods does 
throw many honest Englishmen out of employment, and is a 
difficulty capable of amelioration by some Tariff Reform ? 
If the reconstituted party is to include these men, in what 
will it differ from the party as at present constituted, in which 
there is, and has been for many years, perfect liberty to hold 
diametrically opposed views on what is called the Fiscal 
question? Can it be that you contemplate something 
analogous to the state of things consequent on the decision 
of the ‘House of Lords in the Free Church case, by 
which a minority might administer the whole assets of 
the Unionist party? To give those who are for Free- 
trade sans phrase such domination would surely be a 
reductio ad absurdum, and not practical politics. Many of 
us agree with Lord Goschen that Protection would be a less 
evil than Home-rule, and in this view, whatever our thoughts 
about academic or ideal Free-trade may be, we hold that Mr. 
Balfour is serving his country well by insisting that the party 
should include both Tariff Reformers and Free-traders. Mr. 
F. D. Maurice wrote of the Church of England that if she were 
a Church there was room in her for “your partial conception 
and for mine.” By parity of thought the Unionist party 
may count as an analogue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Howarp Lioyp. 
Grafton Manor, Bromsgrove. 
[At the risk of being tedious, we quote from our article, 
“The Unionist Free-Traders,” of July 2nd :— 


“If only the Unionist Free-traders will keep together till the 
fever which is now working such terrible results in the Unionist 
party has exhausted itself, they will be able to provide a rallying 
point for the broken fragments of the great and once victorious 
army which Mr. Chamberlain and his ally, Mr. Balfour, are now 
leading to destruction. It does not need the gift of prophecy to 
see what will happen when the inevitable appeal to the country 
takes place. The electors, though as determined as ever to 
maintain the Union and to keep the Empire in health and 
strength, will have nothing to do with Protection, no matter 
under what alias it is presented to them. Asa result, the Con- 
servative party will suffer a defeat at the polls without parallel 
in its history. Then will come the opportunity of the Unionist 
Free-traders. Even though it may take years of patient effort to 
rebuild the noble structure so wantonly ruined by the men whose 
duty it was to keep it strong and inviolate, the work will not 
be impossible if one tower at least is left standing from which 
the work of reconstruction can be begun,—the work of making 
the Unionist party once more in the true sense a national and an 
Imperial party. Men who think now that this is a dream, and 
that the Protectionist section of the Unionist party can never be 
induced to abandon its policy, fail to realise the nature of the 
defeat which Mr. Chamberlain has prepared for his party. Every 
political party rightly and necessarily desires power. The posses- 
sion of power is its raison d’étre. When, then, the broken Unionist 
party realises that its return to power is impossible unless it can 
reunite on a Free-trade basis, such reunion will take place. That 
is why we so strongly urge on all Unicnist Free-traders the duty 
of remaining Unionists, and thus preparing the way for a recon- 
struction of the Unionist party, and for once again putting Free- 
trade in the position it formerly held,—a position which, like the 
Monarchy, was not disputed by either party in the State.” 


There is no question of “drumming out” the Chamberlainites, 
but the process of elimination, so far as the party in the House . 





body the possession of places of worship founded by Trini- 





of Commons is concerned, may be safely left to the electorate. 
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For the rest, our correspondent takes no account of the disci- 
pline of defeat or the possibilities of conversion. Judging 
from his past career, it is even possible that Mr. Chamberlain 
himself will not always be a Chamberlainite—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE IRON AND STEEL TRADES AND THE 
TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—If the somewhat querulous letter from Mr. Hewins 
which you published last week is to be taken as a sample 
of his controversial methods, it will be necessary to reconsider 
the opinion I expressed as to the assistance he would be 
likely to give Mr. Chamberlain and the Tariff Reformers. 
The comments he makes on your editorial observations, and 
his kind endeavour to explain your meaning, I may leave on 
one side, since you yourself have passed on them criticism 
enough. Perhaps you will allow me to reply to that part of 
his letter which refers more directly to myself. 


First, then, as to the evidence from the Income-tax Returns. 
Mr. Hewins mis-states my contention as to the interpretation to 
be put on these Returns. I said (and he does not contradict me) 
that the Income-tax Commissioners give no hint of any recent 
change in the way the Returns are made. I said that the iron 
trade undergoes great fluctuations, and I inferred that a very 
large increase of the profits assessed on ironworks need not cause 
surprise, any more than a large decrease need cause alarm. 
A great manufacturing concern owning its own minerals may at 
one time make its profits in one branch, and at another time in 
another. I fail to see how Mr. Hewins’s group of firms, or the 
single firm of whose profits 12°53 per cent. was earned by “bye- 
products from blast furnaces,” is any answer to my contention, 
which was that in the period under review the iron trade had 
participated with the country at large in the prosperity of that 
period. But had it been otherwise no concern need have been 
felt. If the country as a whole prospers, the prosperity of any 
particular branch of industry is of comparatively small im- 
portance, though a prosperous country is almost certain to mean 
@ prosperousiron trade. Mr. Hewins asserts that I am “prepared 
to settle both the policy and its details at once by reference to 
the Income-tax Returns.” I have neither said nor suggested any- 
thing of the kind. I have confined myself to pointing out that 
the marginal note, “Fallacy of Income-Tax Returns,” is not 
justified by the facts, and that the attempt to dispose of the 
evidence from these Returns has not been successful. None of 
the evidence adduced, even when further expounded by Mr. 
Hewins, has, to my mind, explained away the awkward circum- 
stance of the absolute growth of our wealth. 

Mr. Hewins says that I do not question any of the conclusions of 
the Report. It is impossible in a page of the Spectator to deal 
exhaustively with the voluminous Report of the Commission, but 
I did in terms express my astonishment that “ Protection can be 
regarded as a possible policy” for the iron trade. I do not deny 
a “relative decline” of the industry, any more than I deny the 
statistics as to the area or the population of the United States 
of America or of Germany. But I do deny the relevancy of any 
of these statements to the matter in hand. On wrong data, 
wrongly interpreted, a non-existent disease is diagnosed, and a 
remedy is prescribed which would not cure the disease if it 
existed. If that be not questioning the conclusions of the 
Report, it is difficult to see how it can be done. 

I have endeavoured to show both how the data are wrong and 
how they are wrongly interpreted. Mr. Hewins makes an 
observation on my liking for certain exercises in long division. 
They have afforded me considerable satisfaction, and I hope to 
enjoy them again in the-future. In the meantime, will Mr. 
Hewins refer to the Blue-book Cd. 2,043, pp. 56-7 and 100-5, and 
reconsider his passing remark that it is I who include iron ore 
under “Iron and Steel,” and not the Board of Trade? I will (since 
it suits Mr. Hewins’s view and is not opposed to mine) set down 
some figures in which iron ore is not included. On the pages to 
which I have referred I find under the head “Iron and Steel ” 
that our exports amounted in value to £30,387,423, and our imports 
to £8,713,128. (I have in each case deducted iron ore from the 
figures given in the Blue-book.) I am glad that the users 
of iron had the opportunity of purchasing this eight and three- 
quarter millions’ worth of goods on a which they regarded as 
advantageous, for it can only have been for this reason that they 
bought them. Great Britain sold goods to the value of three-and- 
a-half times as much abroad. I contend that, on the whole, what 
she sold was more costly and contained more labour than what 
she bought. My “exercises” prove this to be the case, and 
I do not want to see any hindrance put in the way of the con- 
tinuance of this state of matters. When I take the trade in 
its larger sense, I find that Great Britain sold goods to the 
value of £60,373,562, and bought similar goods to the value of 
£17,416,012. (Again I have deducted iron ore from the Returns.) 
For every pound’s worth she bought she sold goods to the 
value of 69s. It is obvious that this kind of argument 
is not final. We import goods valued at £542,600,289; we 
export goods valued at £290,800,108. If we divided these 
among the great branches of industry of which they form 
the materials and the results, we must end by finding some 
branch or branches in which the imports exceed the exports. 
For this reason it is mecessary to take the trade of the 





country as a whole, and not to fix on some small divisi 

because it languishes, call for Protection. In spite ot thn 

reservation, I believe it to be true that the case for Protectio 

might be taken on the iron trade, and so far as my examination 

has gone, I say that, even taken on that trade, it signally fails, 

—I am, Sir, &c., Huau Bett, 
Red Barns, Coatham, Redcar. 





WANTED, A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THe ‘ SrectTaTor.”] 
Sir,—I read with the keenest exultation your article upon a 
universal language in last week's issue. It sounded too good 
almost to be true that the Spectator should give us such 
encouragement. That such encouraging words are needed all 
who desire to leave their small space in the world better than 
they found it will know. Will you add to your kindness by 
giving your readers a little further information? The Cyclist 
Touring Club is following the example of its French counter. 
part, and at a recent Congress in Dover (of Esperantists), 
when the Mayor's parlour was filled to overflowing, speeches, 
songs, and recitations followed without intermission for over 
two hours. Six nationalities were represented, and instead of 
the usual tiresome, yet necessary, translations of speeches 
into the different languages, Esperanto was the sole one used, 
and was understood by all present, except perhaps some of 
the reporters. The story of the author (or rather compiler) 
of Esperanto is itselfa romance. He is a medical man, and 
began its compilation at the age of eight, interesting first his 
schoolfellows, then his fellow-collegians. I shall be most 
happy to give further information to any who desire it.—I 


am, Sir, &c., E. A. LAWRENCE, 
Hon. Sec. of the Esperanto Club. 


Esperanto Club, 41 Outer Temple, E.C. 





THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF RIFLE CLUBS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It seems to me that if rifle clubs are to be encouraged 
some method of expediting the process of affiliation to the 
National Rifle Association is even more necessary than finan- 
cial aid. We organised a miniature club here in June, and at 
once applied for affiliation, complying with the necessary 
conditions. We have over a hundred members, and an 
average attendance of upwards of fifty. We have fired in 
matches and practices an average of over a thousand rounds 
per week, and a number of our members have made scores 
entitling them to riflemen’s certificates. Our affiliation fee 
has been paid for fully two months, but affiliation is withheld 
until an officer in Dublin can find time to come and look at 
our range. Why should it not be arranged that an officer 
from the nearest garrison (only 4 few miles away in this case) 
should approve the range? The Government has sanctioned 
the formation of our club. Yet we are refused all privileges, 
and could not carry on our practices were it not that a large 
number of members have gun licenses. There seems no 
prospect of inspection in the near future, and the summer, 
during which alone the majority of our members can shoot in 
daylight, will soon be over. If influence could be brought to 
bear to remedy such delay, it would remove a great hindrance 
to the formation of clubs in Ireland at any rate.—I am, Sir, 
&e., RicHarD G. §. Kiva. 
The Rectory, Limavady. 





THE YORKSHIREMAN’S COAT-OF-ARMS, 
(To tae Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent of August 13th asks for a third 
“quartering.” Allow me to submit to you the coat-of-arms 
as it was given to me many years ago by a Yorkshireman. 
It runs thus: A flea, a fly, a magpie, and a flitch of bacon. 
A flea, because he will bite his best friend; a fly, because he 
will drink from anybody’s cup; a magpie, because he will 
chatter with anybody; a flitch of bacon, because he is no 
good until he is hung.—I am, Sir, &c., Q. E. D. 
House of Commons. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The Yorkshireman’s coat-of-arms consists of a shield 
surmounted by a horse’s head and neck, and supported on 
the right side by a hostler, and on the other by a huntsman; 
on the shield is a fly, a flea, a ham, and a magpie; underneath 
is a scroll with the words, “ Qui capit ille habet.” 
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oe Ce eee 
«A magpie behold and a fly and a flea, 
‘And a Yorkshireman’s qualifications you see. 
To backbite and sponge and to chatter amain, 
And anything else, Sir, by which he may gain. 
The horse shows they buy few, though many they steal ; 
Unhanged they’re worth naught doth the gammon reveal. 
But let Censure stand by and not bias the mind, 
For others as bad as the Yorkshire you'll find.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., T. KinneR CLARKE. 


[To THE Epiror or THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 
Sir.—The following lines will give the answer to your corre- 
spondent’s question (Spectator, August 13th) about the 
Yorkshireman’s coat-of-arms, which has for its subscription, 
«Tak’ hod an’ sup, lad”; and is the sign of ‘The Black 
Swan’ at York :— 
“A Flea, a Fly, a Magpie, an’ Bacon Flitch 

Js t? Yorksherman’s coit-of-arms ; 

An’ t? reason they’ve choszen these things so rich 

Is becoss they hev all speshal charms. 

A flea will bite whoivver it can,— 

An’ soa, my lads, will a Yorksherman. 

A fly will sup with Dick, Tom, or Dan,— 

An’ soa, by Gow! will a Yorksherman. 

A magpie can talk for a terrible span,— 

An’ soa, an’ all, can a Yorksherman. 

A flitch is no gooid whol it’s hung, ye’ll agree,— 

No more is a Yorksherman, don’t ye see!”” 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. W. Pore. 

[We select the above letters out of a great number which have 

reached us. One of our correspondents sends us a two-handled 
cup in “ Foley Faience,” with the verses printed above on one 
side, and on the other a coat-of-arms surmounted by the 
Yorkshire toast, “Here’s tiv us, all on us. May we niver want 
nowt, noan of us. Nor me, nawther!” “ Bite,” as more than one 
correspondent points out, is used in the sense, “ get the better 
of.”—Ep. Spectator.] 


ENGLISH GROUSE GROUND. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 13th you say that there are “a 
few grouse even in Shropshire, the most southerly in the 
world.” May I point out that grouse may be found, not 
perhaps in very large numbers, but yet sufficient to afford 
good sport, in Radnorshire and Breconshire? The difference 
in latitude may not be very great, but the places I have in 
mind lie from twenty to thirty miles to the south of the most 
southerly point of Shropshire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hereford. JOHN PINCHES. 








[*,* We have to acknowledge the sum of £3 from “L. C. R.” 
for the old couple mentioned in the article, “ Yeoman’s Service,” 
which appeared in our issue of August 6th.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


IN A STRANGE LAND. 

Ox to lie awake at night and think of England, 
Out of reach and far away ; 

Oh to see her in the distance as a picture, 
And to let your fancy play 

With the vision of her houses as you knew them, 
And her people moving there, 

When of old yourself went in and out among them, 
Scarcely heeding who they were: 

But, ah! now your hungry heart would leap within you, 
And your very soul rejoice, 

If across the night there came the sound you long for, 
And you heard an English voice. 





Oh to lie and feel the very blood within you— 
Every pulse of it is hers— 

And to know that you shall lay it down in silence 
Where no English memory stirs : 

Where the very trees and birds seem not to know you, 
And no restful turf is seen, 

Where the eye is fed with scarlet and with purple, 
But, ah! not with English green ; 

And above the frowning mountain you can listen 
To the mighty thunder-crash, 

But may never hear the sighing of the willow, 
Or the rustle of the ash. 


Witi1am H. DRAPER. 





BOOKS. 


—=————— 


THE PAN-GERMANIC DOCTRINE.* 
THERE exists a German conspiracy as well organised as the 
Social Democracy having for its object the creation of such a 
German wedge through Central Europe as will be capable of 
controlling the destinies of Europe. That is succinctly the 
lesson the author would have us learn. He shows in. detail 
the appliances, methods, and subsidiary agencies whereby the 
conspirators are endeavouring to bring Austria, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Switzerland under the control of the 
German Emperor, thus .making the latter Emperor of all 
the Germans. The political frontiers of Europe are no more 
definitely fixed to-day than they were at any previous date, or 
than are the political frontiers of the Near or Far East. That 
is the second lesson. The German Emperor and the Govern- 
ment are, sometimes openly, sometimes secretly, on the side of 
the conspirators, the difference being chiefly that diplomatic 
conspiracy moves the more slowly because it is more exposed to 
countermining opponents. That is the third lesson; and the last 
is that Anglo-Saxondom should stand continually on guard. 
Four useful lessons these, and well worth learning, well worth 
teaching, too, if the only half-lesson retained be that which 
shows that the Rhine has no mouth in German territory, and 
that the fate of Austria is in the hands of the rest of Europe, 
The author has endeavoured to expose this Pan-German con- 
spiracy without wounding German susceptibilities; hence he 
has carefully avoided criticism of methods, and has left it to 
the reader to judge how far the action of the conspirators, 
official and otherwise, is dishonest and dishonourable. We 
venture to thirk that the forces working for and against the 
conspirators, especially in the case of Austria-Hungary, might 
have been more clearly tabulated, as they are in M. René 
Henry’s book, Questions d’Autriche-Hongrie, &c. It is 
not quite clearly shown that, however well it may suit 
Germany for the present to maintain good relations with 
Russia, nevertheless it is Slav influence, and the possi- 
bility of Pan-Slav alliances with Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
Powers, that really bar the route of the German “ Drang.” 
That had been a most useful lesson to the futile anti-Russian 
politicians in England. The book, in fact, lacks such a 
bird’s-eye view as would enable the reader to judge for 
himself how best the conspiracy might be broken up. The 
Pan-German attack on Holland is chiefly economic in 
character,—a question of special trade, of waterways, and of 
general traffic. It might almost be called the real midland- 
canal question. In fact, canals are in almost every case 
the channels of Germanism in Europe. The author has 
not noted the Utopian Hamburg-Trieste canal scheme, 
nor, we think, has he paid quite sufficient attention to 
the project for linking the navigable portion of the 
Danube to the German system of waterways; the latter 
project being simply a means to break the bar to the 
German “Drang nach Osten.” For the present the 
Austrian “ Drang” is southwards towards Salonika, and that 
affords little assistance to ultimate German ambitions, because 
it is a feature of the Austro-Slav rapprochement, which latter 
makes rather for Austrian federation than for the concentra- 
tion of power in German hands. Secondly, there is a distinct 
effort being made to secure a degree of Slav-Latin reconcilia- 
tion, which, if it fortunately succeeds, will affect the Italian 
irredentist movement in a manner calculated indefinitely to 
postpone German efforts in the direction of Trieste. It is, of 
course, the Baltic coast and the coast of the German Ocean 
which will appear to Englishmen to be of most immediate 
interest; and it is well that they should know how steadily 
Germany, in this case officially, endeavours to draw Holland 
and Denmark into the Pan-German net. Fortunately, 
the treatment of Danes in Schleswig-Holstein (recently 
exposed anew by the Berlin correspondent of Le Temps) 
may be expected to react against Danish Germanophil 
indications, as will doubtless such blundering malevolence 
as was displayed recently by the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior against the Poles. Nevertheless, the danger exists, 
and exists all the more to-day because Denmark and Holland 
have ceased to hope for Russian support, and have lost con- 





* The Pan-Germanic Doctvine. [Anon.] London: Harper and Brothers, 
[10s. 6d.] 
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fidence in England. <A glance at the map of Europe will 
show what Germany has to gain commercially and in a hostile 
sense by military and commercial union with the little Northern 
Powers. For Belgium and Switzerland there are economic 
possibilities quite as attractive as any which Germany has to 
offer, and, though Pan-German efforts in these directions 
must be mentioned for the sake of completeness, they might 
have occupied less space. We note that the “irredentist” 
movement in connection with German claims on Russian 
soil (in particular in the so-called Kurland or Riga district) 
is not mentioned, presumably because it is regarded as 
hopeless. Nevertheless, Germans in Riga feel very strongly 
on the subject, 


The second part of the book deals with German aims and 
ambitions outside Europe. So far as concerns the consistent 
policy of ingratiation pursued by the German Government 
towards Turkey, it might have been more clearly observed that 
the expansionist policy of the Emperor and commercial 
designs on the hinterland of Asia Minor are directly opposed 
for thepresent to genuine Pan-Germanism. Precisely as France 
under the present Government has sought to concentrate her 
power and influence in order to recover her balance after 
the long series of straining lunges which began with the 
Eastern policy of St. Louis, so Pan-Germanism really 
desires to create a concentrated European Germany, having 
outlets in all directions, and capable of sending out tentacles 
like the octopus. Pan-Germanism and Bismarckianism are 
at variare because Bismarck desired concentration within 
the present limits, whereas Pan-Germans desire that the 
space occupied by centralised Germany shall be coter- 
minous with the limits of the so-called Germanic countries. 
The Government policy is, on the contrary, diffusive. 


The Emperor’s conception of German power consists in 
a sort of omnipresent influence pervading the world, and 
he regards that influence as the surest guarantee for the 
prosperity of the centre. Pan-Germans, on the other hand, 
perhaps more rightly, consider that for a Continental Power 


the aforesaid influence is only to be obtained when Germany 
has reached her “natural” limits in Europe proper. That 
they consider colonisation of the Turkish hinterland, as of 
South America, and the eventual predominance there of the 
cornflower, to be part of the Pan-German apotheosis the 
author shows clearly in the chapters dealing with Turkey and 
South America. He seems to doubt the wisdom of England’s 
refusal to share the Baghdad railway project, but we may 
perhaps be excused for pointing out that Anglo-Saxondom is, 
by his own showing, the one obstacle in the way of Pan- 
German schemes in Europe and of the Imperial diffusive- 
influence scheme abroad. Hence, Anglo-Saxondom could 
scarcely be expected willingly to spend money in helping to 
create a German channel of influence ta the detriment of its 
own world-wide bonds of union. It was the partnership and 
the terms thereof to which the English Press and public 
took such serious objection in the case both of the Baghdad 
scheme and of- the Venezuelan muddle. Dealing with 
Deutschtum in the United States, the author seems again 
somewhat indistinct in his differentiation of Imperial and 
Pan-German schemes. The conspirators principally desire 
that Germany should hold on to South America until the 
Empire is strong enough to enforce its claims against Anglo- 
Saxon opposition; the Emperor, on the contrary, desires by 
any means to reconcile the whole of American opinion, and 
eventually, if it be possible, to make Americans regard 
German interference as natural and logical. The Venezuelan 
engagement was intended to divorce American and English 
sentiment, and to break the bond of Anglo-Saxondom, just as 
to this day no efforts are spared to prevent a combination of 
Anglo-Saxon and Slav influence, and so to set a barrier 
against the German efforts at diffusion. Prince Henry 
went to New York and “hobnobbed” with journalists, who 
in Prussia may not appear at Court. The Emperor set 
his tea-table for American commercial magnates, and 
strove to make a common commercial interest a bond of 
sympathy. At the same time, there was an idea that the 
wealthy families of the States might be attracted by the 
glamour of royalty. The Emperor, however, failed to reckon 
with that “sea-green incorruptible,” the Senator from Nebraska. 
It is interesting to note that for the first time a German-Ameri- 
can (Mr. Brentano of Chicago) is proposed as Vice-President. 





atti 
The Pan-Germanic ideal, of which Pan-Germans have almost 
despaired, is that German-Americans should eventually con. 
trol American policy and give it a Pro-Germanturn. But Mr. 
Wolff von Schierbrand showed recently that Germans tend 
to be absorbed rather than to absorb, which is doubtless the 
real cause of German failure in colonial enterprises. Neyer. 
theless, the warning with which the present volume concludes 
after the lurid picture of Pan-German apocolocyntosis—wa 
mean, apotheosis—is the all-sufficient reason for its pro. 
duction. It is the fourth most necessary lesson,—* for 
Anglo-Saxondom the lesson it teaches is obvious. ‘Readines; 
is all.’” 
The style of the book is at times distressing. A passage on 
p. 144 apparently needs revising, and the expression “lust for 
auri sacra fames” is, of cours2, nonsense, 





A LIFE OF GENERAL WAUCHOPE# 
Ir is never an easy task to write the history of one whosa 
career is suddenly cut short, and who appeals to the world 
rather by his promise than by his fulfilment. For the author 
must try to show to others what the personality of the man 
meant to his friends, the reasons for their belief in him, and 
all the small traits of character which are hard to reproduce 
in black and white. Especially hard is the task in the case of 
such a man as General Wauchope, who was, above all things, 
simple, modest, slow to talk of himself, and slower to force 
himself at any time to a position where his merits could be 
appreciated. Few finer types of the Christian gentleman 
have lived in our days, and he was regarded by his friends, 
and indeed by Scotland, with an affection which it js 
impossible to explain by set formulas. In the face of his 
comparatively uneventful life and comparatively modest 
achievements, to write of him as his friends thought of him 
must seem to those who did not know him exaggerated and 
grandiloquent. His biographer is conscious of the danger. 
“This, at least, he strongly feels: that nowhere would it be 
more out of place to overstep the moderation of fact than in 
writing of such a man as Wauchope,—one who was in his 
nature modest and of fine reserve, to whom anything approach- 
ing to advertisement would have been even more distasteful 
than to the average gentleman.”’ Sir George Douglas has pro- 
duced an interesting and discriminating biography, not without 
faults, but with as few, perhaps, as the work allowed of. We 
should prefer to have seen the Life written by a soldier, for 
Wauchope was essentially a professional fighting man, and 
lived for his regiment; and though Sir George Douglas do2s 
his best, he must necessarily overlook and misinterpret much 
that a soldier would have understood. A soldier would have 
given more time to his professional career, and less to retailing 
anecdotes which, since they depend, not on any wit or origin- 
ality, but on Wauchope’s own quaint and sterling personality, 
lose all their charm to those who did not know him. Having 
scanty material at his command to eke out a biography, Sir 
George Douglas. repeats often meaningless incidents and 
quotes valueless letters, and he is apt to fall into a vein of 
sententious and commonplace moralising. A much shorter 
and a much more technical book would, perhaps, have been a 
more fitting tribute. But it has always the merits of good 
taste and good feeling, and may interest many who do not 
know how indefinable and incommunicable was the charm of 
its subject. 

Wauchope’s first profession was the Navy, and he spenta 
little time with his ship in the West Indies. The other 
Service, however, was the family tradition, and at the age of 
nineteen he was gazetted to the 42nd Highlanders. Full of 
high spirits and common-sense, he was an acquisition to any 
regiment; and an old Crimean sergeant used to say that 
“that red-headed Wauchope chap would either gang tae 
the deil or dee Commander-in-Chief.” Under modern con- 
ditions there is less chance for the old type of regimental 
officer to which he essentially belonged, the man to whom 
his regiment is the chief thing in life, and who can think 
of no distinction apart from it. He saw his first service 
in Sir Garnet Wolseley’s Ashanti Expedition, where he 
was badly wounded, a fate which attended him in almost all 
his campaigns. It was not till 1878 that he got his company 
—promotion in the Black Watch was slow—and for some 


* The Life of Major-General Wauchope, C.B., C.M.G., LL.D. By Sir George 
Douglas, Bart. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [10s, 6d.] 
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time afterwards he filled with great credit the post of one of 
the District Commissioners in Cyprus under the chief he had 


served with in Ashanti. He was in South Africa in the war 
of 1881, but only on the line of communications, though he 
saw enough of the country to interest himself in it and to 
form a very correct judgment on South African problems. 
Then came Tel-el-Kebir, where his regiment so greatly dis- 
tinguished itself, El-Teb, and the weary delays of the Gordon 
Relief Expedition. At Abu Hamed he received his most 
serious wound, which long disabled his right arm, made 
shooting impossible for him, and compelled him to obtain a 
special dispensation from saluting on parade. Thereafter 
followed some quiet years with his regiment, varied by Conti- 
nental tours, until a new interest was added to his life by his 
selection as the Conservative candidate to contest Midlothian 
against Mr. Gladstone. It is difficult to over-estimate the 
achievement which reduced a majority of nearly five thousand 
to one of scarcely seven hundred, and that, too, at the Home- 
rule Election of 1892, in a constituency which had a large 
number of Irish voters. Wauchope’s oratory was that of an 
honest and fearless man speaking frankly to men whom he 
knew and understood. When a meeting became rowdy he 
used to give them “a little of the orderly-room business,” with 
unfailing success. No candidate was ever more respected, 
and the feeling of his opponents towards him is well summed 
up in the cry with which he was greeted on the polling-day : 
“Man, we winna vote for ye, but for a’ that we'll aye cheer 
ye.” For some years afterwards he took much interest in 
local affairs, and became a well-known figure in the East of 
Scotland, till in 1898 he was selected to command a brigade 
in Kitchener’s advance on Khartoum. The assistance which 
his brigade rendered when Macdonald's right was hard pressed 
at Omdurman is known to all, and for the first time Wauchope 
became familiar to the public, and seemed at last to have his 
foot on the topmost rungs of the military ladder. <A year 
later came the South African War, and he was appointed to 
command the Third or Highland Brigade, a task after his 
own heart. Sir George Douglas does good work in dispelling 
some of the wild legends which have grown up around the 
last calamity, legends which would have been more distasteful 
to Wauchope than to most men. In the main, his account of 
Magersfontein follows that of the “ Times” History, and is a 
fair statement of what must always be partly inexplicable. 
We have no intention of entering upon the discussion, and 
still less of taking up the thankless work of apportioning the 
blame. Suffice it to say that the best beloved of modern 
Scottish soldiers fell gallantly at the head of the men whose 
prowess had always been his chief ambition. 


Wauchope died before giving any proofs of his power to 
handle masses of troops in the field, though there is every 
reason to believe that he had the capacity, but he approved 
himself as the very perfection of a regimental officer. Asa 
friend wrote, “he had the power to give others strength.” 
Those who desire examples of this gift we would refer to Sir 
George Douglas’s pages. He was also in a very real sense a 
scientific soldier, well up in the literature of his profession, 
and constantly exercising his mind upon tactical and strategical 
problems. As a Captain at Malta he used to lecture his com- 
pany in the barrack-room on minor tactics while the men lay 
down during the hot afternoons. Of his character in its clear- 
eyed courage, honesty, and simplicity it is difficult to speak 
without exaggeration. Towards his men he had the sort of 
feeling that a kindly Scots laird might have had for his 
tenantry,—a keen personal pride and interest, and an almost 
feminine tenderness, which made him in the first Egyptian 
Campaign get up an hour before them, and collect wood 
and light the fires for their breakfast. But his kindliness 
never bordered on weakness, for he was as just and fearless 
as he was charitable. He was in a very special sense a 
Scotsman, a glorified type of the best national qualities, and 
it is easy to understand the feeling of Scotland after his 
death. Nor must we forget his deep and earnest religion, 
which from his early campaigning days was the dominant 
fact in his life. There have been many greater soldiers, but 
few who have realised more fully the ideal of the Happy 
Warrior :-— 

“ Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 


RADIUM THE SPHINX.* 
RaDI0-acTIvViITY is a, property of matter specially pre- 
dicated of five bodies, the recent study of whose attributes 
has threatened the traditional foundations of certain 
branches of physical science. Only speaking here of 
radium, which is sufficiently typical of the group, we 
fall at starting into the position of the cook of the im- 
mortal Mrs. Glass,—to make hare-soup, “first cateh your 
hare.” Now although “radium” (so-called) is advertised 
to let on hire, while its bromide is sold in five-milli- 
gramme tubes costing about £8 each, the actual hare has 
never been run down, even in the refinery built and fitted at 
Ivry by that cunning Polish analyst, Madame Curie, and 
her ingenious French husband. A cartload of the compo- 
site mineral known as pitchblende, being made to yield up 
its chief ingredient —viz., uranium — dwindles down to a 
ton of a refuse of mixed ores, which by roasting, washing, 
precipitating, crystallising, fractionation, and other factory 
and laboratory processes is reduced to a few specks of final 
residue. But this is not our hare. The analyst will have 
arrived at a radium salt, probably the chloride, bromide, or 
nitrate, but he is still far from radium itself, which has not 
yet been isolated. On this fundamental fact our profound 
Colonial savant (Professor Rutherford), whose researches 
have done so much honour to his natal New Zealand and 
his Canadian University, coutradicts a cloud of witnesses, 
amongst whom are M. Curie, and a German whose ipeissima 
verba show that he has not achieved the isolation assumed. 
In expert language, the term “ radium” designates, as a rule, 
the bromide of our cryptic element, or maybe its chloride. 
Of the last-named salt, eight tons of the red pitchblende 
residue will yield fifteen grains (about a saltspoonful), worth 
£25 a grain: the bromide may run up to a selling value 
reckoned at eight thousand times the price of gold. 

We now beg to explain that in radio-active inquiries the 
word “rays” must be read in its Newtonian, corpuscular 
sense, otherwise confusion is caused by its use. In the case 
of light and heat, radiation signifies the passage of transverse 
vibrations through the ether of space. Applied to radium 
and to certain of its congeners, that word virtually means 
that a stream of material bodies from the radio-active source 
is impinging with great velocity on exterior objects. Radium, 
thorium, polonium, and uranium emit diverse particles of this 
description, which have been grouped as the alpha, beta, and 
gamma “rays.” The a-rays can penetrate at most a sheet of 
paper, or a trifling layer of air, or a thin leaf of mica: and if 
made to travel into a magnetic or electrical field, they bend off 
a little to the left. The @-rays have much more penetrative 
power, and are violently deflected from their path to the 
right by an electric current. The y-rays will pierce a foot of 
iron: unlike their neighbours, they entirely ignore magnetic 
fields, however intense, and they bear a family likeness to 
the Réntgen or X rays. Another stumbling-block of radio- 
active nomenclature is the expression “emanation,” which 
is often used in a very lax manner as the equivalent of 
“rays.” Whereas other substances have to remain at rest, 
radium, says Professor Rutherford with emphasis in the 
admirable manual on our list, “has the power of constantly 
emitting into the surrounding space a material emanation 
which has all the properties of a radio-active gas.” Here his 
disciple, Mr. Soddy, strange to say, in the sternly scientific, 
though very readable, volume in which he is often too ready 
for the jurare in verba magistri, is lax; while Mr. Bottone 
(p. 22), whose powers as a vulgarisatewr are matter of 
notoriety, hammers the necessary distinction into . the 
reader's head. The “emanation,” however, is not singular, 
but plural, for it emits a product of its own called emana- 
tion X. This secondary article also alters its ways, and 
heads a series of successive changes, the last of which will 
arrive two hundred (?) years hence; while to the final link in 
this chain Professor Rutherford’s exact table assigns no 
date. Sir W. Ramsay. infers from spectroscopic evidence 





*(1) Radio-activity. By E. Rutherford, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.S.C., Macdonald 
Professor of Physics, McGill University, Montreal. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press. |[10s. 6d. net. | (2) Radio-activity: an Elementary Treatise, 
from the Standpoint of the Disintegration Theory. By Frederick Soddy, M.A., 
Lecturer on Physical Chemistry and Radio-activity in the University of 
Glasgow. London: The Electrician Company. (6s, 6d. net.)——(3) Radium, 
and other Kadio-active Eiements: a Popular Account Treated Experimentally. 
By Leonard A. Levy and Herbert J. Willis. London: Percival Marshall and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net. ;——(4) Kadium, and Ali About lt. By S, Bottone. London: 
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that his own sun-gas, helium, now found in terrestrial 
sources, is present in the first emanation—or are we to say 
in the X-rays?—or, perhaps, in the original radium atoms, 
which some guessers at truth therefore identify with helium. 


The luminous qualities of our veiled sphinx are traced to 
the X-rays, which are exhibited in full activity by the 
spinthariscope of Sir W. Crookes (whose “tubes” led the 
way to more than one path through what he has finely 
called “the shadowy realm between Known and Unknown,” 
and, in particular, to the discovery of the Rdéntgen 
rays). Opposite a phosphorescent metallic screen fixed 
in a little brass box is poised a needle or watch-hand, 
which has been dipped into a solution of radium-nitrate. 
Viewed by the help of a magnifier through a hole in the 
box, the screen appears as a target for successive flights of 
falling stars, an effect ascribed to the breaking up of the 
surface of the screen into minute crystals by the particles 
which reach it from the radiant needle. According to the 
laws of heat, as our very attractive third volume well puts it, 
“however hot a body may be, it will finally become of the 
samme temperature as its surroundings.” Oontrariwise, the 
rebel radium persistently keeps up its temperature several 
degrees (M. Curie says 5 deg. Fahr.) above that of the 
neighbouring objects, and, what is still more startling, 
if exposed to the abysses of cold which convert hydrogen 
into a liquid, radium meets the situation by throwing out 
heat in larger volumes than before. Compared with the 
million years allotted to grains of uranium and thorium before 
they reach their vanishing-point, the life of radium is short: 
still, a radium electroscope recently designed would go on 
automatically ringing a bell for thirty thousand years. In 
quantitative vigour, however, radium is three hundred million 
times ahead of its strongest rivals, a calculation less in- 
telligible than the fact that two pounds of the article would 
suffice to take a large liner across the Atlantic. 


Radium, then, never ceases to emit energy in the form of 
light, and is perpetually bombarding its surroundings with 
minute particles of its substance, acting at the same time as a 
regenerative furnace, which, though without apparent apparatus 
for renewals, is warranted to retain its heat energy for more 
than two thousand years. Professor Rutherford and Mr. 
Soddy, behind whom is arrayed a powerful phalanx of 
scientific opinion, offer an ultra-hypothetical solution of this 
double conundrum. They allege that the corpuscles of the 
y2dium atom are constantly colliding, thus developing a state of 
chronic friction and disruption competent to furnish the 
phenomenal energies of beat and motion which the radium 
displays. This belief, though accepted with considerable 
limitations by Sir W. Crookes, is repudiated as revolu- 
tionary by Lord Kelvin, who will not even entertain the 
idea of the disintegration theory as a working hypothesis. 
Noting the Curie-Rutherford estimate of the tremendous pace 
at which radium spits forth heat. for about a year, the veteran 
“head and front” of British, and indeed of European, physical 
science says that if this amazing emission really lasts month 
after month, fresh energy must somehow be supplied from 
without, otherwise the calometric apparatus of the atoms 
must fall out of working order. In other words, the requisite 
stoking is done by the waves of the ether which bring the 
furnace fresh loads of energy ad libitum. Still more con- 
servative are the eminent M. Berthelot and his followers, who 
assert that the “new” radio-activity is possessed by almost 
all known bodies, and that radium, like phosphorus, receives 
its energy from the sun. The loose state of the radium 
terminology aggravates the difficulties of both teacher and 
learner when they reach the depths of certain Dom Daniel 
caves of speculation which are linked to the explosion theory. 
Dalton would grieve to hear that his sacrosanct indivisible 
atom, far from being a simple body of ultra-microscopic pro- 
portions, is a complex system of detached particles of elec- 
tricity called electrons. At times one of these particles will 
go astray, creating minute entities known to Faraday as ons, 
or carriers of electricity, and now identified with the a and 
8 rays. Then such atoms as are in the transitional state are 
classed by Professor Rutherford as metabolons, or changers, 
—a term also applied to the emanations and other pro- 
ducts of radio-activity. This chapter of atomic history has 
just been treated by Sir Oliver Lodge, whose latest views 
on the “Electron Theory of Matter” are given in a short 














article which, strange to say, has been pitchforked into the 
“summer fiction number” of Harper. Putting up the 
shutters on the ions and metabolons, he adopts Pro: 
fessor Thomson’s electron as the constituent of the atom of 
ordinary matter. Of typical atoms, a million million millions 
could be crowded tightly into an apothecary’s grain, the 
whole edifice being full of minute specks of negative elec. 
tricity, alias electrons. This view is not simplified by a recent 
remark of the eminent electrical specialist who presides over 
the National Physical Laboratory. Professor Glazebrook’s 
dictum is, “we at present have but little idea what an 
electron is.” 

The accepted figures of the duration of the sun’s life and 
of the probable age of our earth as a habitable world are 
seriously compromised by this new phase of science. The 
French estimates of the healing virtues of radium are more 
favourable than those of our own surgeons. The firebrand 
activities of the « and @ rays are well illustrated by the 
terrible London experiences of MM. Becquerel and Curie 
when they handled their minute tubes at the Royal Institution 
with careless confidence, and the rays may fatally injure the 
spinal cord and the eyesight. They kill mice and _ bacteria, 
prolong the life of grubs to three times their natural term, can 
give vitality to the wnfertilised eggs of sea-urchins, and trans- 
form tadpoles into monsters unknown to zoology. Il y a 
fagots et fagots. Pitchblende “of sorts” is obtainable in 
Cornwall and America. But the real article, though crop- 
ping up in small lodes in Saxony, has not hitherto been 
produced in quantities except at the State mines of Joachims- 
thal, and the Austrian Government have lately laid an 
embargo on the ore. When the European stock of “radium,” 
now written at fifty to sixty grains, has increased, say 
a thousand-fold, and the price falls to one thirty-two. 
thousandth part of its present figure, the labours of Mon- 
treal, Cambridge, and Ivry may force the sphinx finally to 
drop her veil. 


THE “DAILY NEWS” CENSUS.* 
IF a religious census is desirable, who should take it, and what 
methods should be used? There is undoubted force in the 
objection which has been made, and made with success, so 
far as this country is concerned, to including “ religious belief” 
among the particulars on which the managers of the decennial 
census demand information. It is clear that a great number 
of unsatisfactory and irresponsible answers would be made to 
such a question. It may even be urged that as a Parlia- 
mentary elector is not allowed to vote unless he is willing to 
attend at the polling place, so a man or woman may fairly be 
asked to take the trouble of attending a place of worship. The 
other side of the question is arguable; some matters are decided 
by what may be called voting papers; but there is force in the 
contention that more than filling in the answer to a printed 
question is desirable. Conceding, then, the principle of 
an enumeration of worshippers, we go on to ask,—How is 
this to be done? If it is not to be done by Government— 
and practically a Government census could hardly be ex- 
pected to go beyond a voting paper—we should have to 
fall back on private effort. Obviously the first condition 
for the regulation of such effort is absolute impartiality. 
The idea of making it a means of aggrandisement or attack 
on behalf of one religious body or against another is nothing 
less than monstrous. A syndicate on which rival Com- 
munions should be represented would be but an indifferent 
organ for the performance of such a function. Something 
like the Judicial Bench would be nearer to the required 
ideal. Certain it is that the members constituting such 
a body should be independent, unprejudiced, thoroughly. 
acquainted with the subject, but wholly free from prepos- 
sessions or aims. And how should the subordinate officers 
who would have to carry out the methods devised by this 
central authority be chosen? They also must be absolutely 
impartial; and yet they must have very considerable local 
knowledge. For, indeed, the complexities of such a census 
are very great. One might say that in every place there are 
special circumstances to be considered. To take the one 
circumstance of weather, there are places where the attend- 
ance is actually increased by “unsettled” weather, though 
an absolute storm would certainly diminish it anywhere. On 








* The Religious Life of London. Edited by Richard Mudie-Smith, London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.] 
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a wet night, for instance, a church conveniently situated 
in the main street of a town, with sheltered approaches and 
pavement underfoot, would probably be far better filled than 
on a fine summer evening, when many worshippers are able 
and willing to take longer journeys, and some, doubtless, are 
tempted to substitute a walk for attendance. An enumerator 
ought to be qualified to take a number of considerations, of 
which this is only one, into account. If one occasion seems 
to him unsuitable, he should wait for another. He might 
think it right to strike an average. He would allow 
for local attractions which might tend to the depletion or 
repletion of some particular place of worship. Whether it 
would be easy to find persons so qualified, wholly above con- 
siderations of gain or loss, but willing to give their leisure to 
the work; profoundly interested in their task, but absolutely 
free from partiality or prepossession ; and to find them, not 
by twos and threes, but by hundreds, our readers are perfectly 
able to judge. 

And now we shall state briefly and without comment what 
actually was done. Of the controlling power, the editor, we 
can only say that, regard being had to the inception of the 
whole matter, he was partibus dissidentibus non iniquus. 
How the enumerators were found we shall give in his own 


words :— 

“Our first task was to get enumerators. For this purpose we 
approached the Army and Navy Pensioners’ Employment Society, 
the Bessbrook Homes for Men, the Keates Advertising Agency, 
and kindred organisations. By means of these and by adver- 
tising we enrolled the names of six hundred men. By carefully 
weeding out the unfit we secured four hundred picked workers, 
most of whom had learnt, either in the Army or the Navy, habits 
of punctuality, discipline, and obedience. From these four 
hundred we selected two hundred superintendents, and from 
these two hundred superintendents we made a further selection 
of thirteen inspectors. Each enumerator received 2s. 6d. per 
Sunday, and 1s. for his expenses; each superintendent 3s. 6d. 
per Sunday, and 1s. for his expenses; each inspector 5s. per 
Sunday, and his actual expenses.” 





It will be prudent, in these circumstances, not to lay any | 
stress upon comparative figures,—i.e., to regard the whole of | 
the statistics thus collected, not as a census of this or that 
religious body, as rivalling or falling short of others, in 
respect of numbers, but as an attempt to estimate the | 
general position of religious observance. The results ob- 
tained, regarded from this point of view, are sufficiently | 
striking. Taking the whole of London—i.e., the twenty- 
nine boroughs of London proper, with their population 
of 4,470,304 (the figure resulting after a deduction of | 
the inmates of institutions), and Greater London, with its | 
population of 1,770,032 (similarly reduced)—we arrive at a 


grand total of 6,240,336. Of this number we may take the | 


half as representing possible worshippers—i.ec., excluding | 


those who are too young or too old to attend, the sick and the | 


busy—a charitably large allowance, it must be confessed. 
The attendances amount to 1,003,361 for London proper, 
and 510,664 for Greater London. These figures, however, are | 
subject to a considerable deduction for persons attending 
more than once, and they ultimately come out as 832,051 for | 
London proper, and 420,382 for Greater London. The ratios 
work out thus :—London proper, ‘372; Greater London, ‘577 ; | 
or, to put this in the simplest way, a little more than one in three 
for the first, and a little more than one in two for the second. 
Taking both together, we get something less than one in two, 
or, putting it in another way, four hundred and seventy-four 
persons attended worship out of a possible total of one thousand. 
Probably some modifications should be allowed on both sides 
of the account. There can be little doubt that more than the | 
half allowed for could attend if they wished to. On the other | 
hand, the totals may fairly be increased in consideration | 
of the disadvantageous circumstances in which the enu- | 
meration was sometimes made. The weather was often | 
unfavourable, and on one of the Sundays nearly an inch of | 
rain fell. (This reduced the attendance at the one church of | 
which the writer of this review happened to have special 
knowledge to less than half its normal total.) These two 
things being set over against each other, the result is a very 
serious one,—more than half of those who could attend stay 
away. 

When we come to details of places the figures are some- 
times curious. Barnet comes at the head of the list of 
Greater London. Out of a population of 7,604, we find 4,570 





attendances, considerably more, it may be observed, than 
the possible half,—z.e., six hundred in every thousand went to 
some place of worship. Tottenham, with 16,863 out of-a total 
of 102,309, comes last. Here one hundred and sixty in the 
thousand attended. (The weather in both cases is described 
as “unsettled.”) Barnet, it may be remarked, has three 
divisions, and High Barnet comes out by far the best of the 
three. We have no wish to derogate from this praise, but we 
may remark that it is a small compact district, which in 
respect of either distances or other impediments offers little 
difficulty to attendants at worship. In London proper (ex- 
cluding for obvious reasons the City, which shows 22,597 
attendances for a population of 26,332) we have Marylebone, 
with three hundred and thirty-four in the thousand, at the 
head, and Fulham, with one hundred and thirty-five, at the 
end. But the weather at the time of the Fulham enumeration 
(which certainly gives an unexpected result) was “very wet.” 
Shoreditch should probably take the lowest place, with one 
hundred and forty-five. 

The volume includes essays by various writers in which the 
phenomena of the census, causes, and remedies are discussed. 
It would not be fair to attempt any criticism on these in 
the very small space which we can command. One thing, 
however, may be said without hesitation, that the evil of in- 
difference can only be increased by any effort to snatch at 
partisan or sectarian advantages. 





NOVELS. 


BROKE OF COVENDEN* 


Mr. SNaIrH is a bold as well as a clever writer. He not only 
handicaps his heroine with a huge though aristocratic nose, 
and entrusts the rdle of the Fairy Prince to a shopkeeper's 
undersized and ill-favoured son, but he indulges, before 
starting on the story proper, in a preface of thirty-three 
closely printed pages of Meredithian bravura on the laughter 
of the immortals, the functions of the god of irony, and his 


own choice of a hero. We trust that no intending readers 


will be deterred from proceeding further by this tremendous 
hors d’ceuvre, which can be skipped without the least prejudice 


| to the enjoyment of the novel, for Broke of Covenden is an 


exceedingly lively and diverting tragi-comedy of new men 
and old acres. The influence of Mr. Meredith is writ large 
throughout its pages; the example of Peacock also makes 
itself felt; while in his preference for exaggerated types 
rather than careful portraits, as well as in his method and 
nomenclature, Mr. Snaith occasionally harks back to Dickens. 
Witness the interview between the young parvenu and the 
enfeebled Duke of Wimbledon :— 


««T say duke, I suppose you would know my great friend Lord 


| Alfred Shovehalfpenny, eldest son, you know, of the Earl of 
| Coddam.’ 


Yes, the duke had the felicity of knowing Shovehalf- 
penny, also his father, Lord Coddam. That was luck: He had 
got off the mark with a flying start. He would now proceed to 
make the pace a cracker. Did he know Lord Huffey? Yes, the 
duke knew Huffey. With that further success our friend grew a 
little uplifted. He settled down to serious work, squared his 
elbows, and cornered his man. And to think they had never told 
him! Huffey, Huffey’s place, and Huffey’s people were passed 
under review for the delectation of the weary young-old man, 
who listened with rapt attention and nodded his head, and said 
‘yes!’ and ‘oh, yes!’ at all the right and reasonable. intervals, 


| although he hardly knew Huffey from Adam, had not the least 
| interest in Huffey, and had seen Huffey only once in his life. 
| Our young gentleman gave him no quarter however. 


From 
Huffey he passed to Puffey, another common friend, and then to 


| Duffey and then to Snuffey, and then to Tuffey, and so on, and so 
| on, quite a considerable distance into the devious branches of 


Toffeedom, that mighty order.” 


But when all deductions are made for such efforts in disciple- 
ship, conscious or unconscious, the broad fact remains that 
these various influences are stimulating rather than paralysing ; 
that Mr. Snaith has invention, energy, and ideas of his own; 
that his humour, though broad, is wholesome and genuine; 
that he has courage and sympathy and the sovereign faculty 
of interesting his readers in the fortunes of most of his 
dramatis personae. We say “most” advisedly, for his por- 
traiture is by no means always convincing, and the stage 
is largely occupied by figures who caricature rather than 
illustrate the traits of humanity. The central personage 





* Broke of Covenden. By J.C. Snaith. London: A. Constable and Co. [6s.] 
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himself, Broke of Covenden, though his situation is tragic 
enough, forfeits most of the sympathy which he is meant to 
claim by his insensate pride, his rudeness, his sacrifice of his 
natural affections to the gratification of class feeling. Broke 
is an elderly country gentleman of old pedigree, an M.F.H., a 
Squire Western born out of due time, compelled by his limi- 
tations and embarrassments to choose between becoming a 
pauper or a parasite. He has one extravagant Adonis of a 
son and six penniless and unprepossessing daughters, with 
nothing to recommend them but their health and their horse- 
manship. At a critical juncture a scheme is formed to restore 
the family fortunes. A match is arranged between his son 
and a beautiful and well-bred heiress; but the Adonis jilts 
his lady-love and marries a shop-girl; while his youngest 
and best-looking daughter falls in love with a bookseller’s 
son who had been engaged as a tutor. Broke is quite 
equal to the occasion. He disowns his son, and when 
the shopkeeper’s son, on the strength of an excellent 
literary appointment, demands his daughter’s hand, he 
batters him into a jelly. The sequel describes the Nemesis 
which befalls this uncompromising patriarch for his crude 
endeavour to defeat the democratic tendencies of the time. 
His son goes out to South Africa and is killed in action, and 
his daughter, aided and abetted by Broke’s brother-in-law, 
Lord Bosket, the good genius of the plot, elopes and lives 
happily ever afterwards with the admirable Mr. Porter. 
Lord Bosket, let it be added, is quite a creation,—a sporting 
Silenus with the appearance of a dissipated groom, the tongue 
of a “bookie,” tactless but tender-hearted, married to a 
précieuse, and devotedly attached to his six nieces. But whiie 
Lord Bosket is an admirably conceived and consistently 
diverting character, the unreality of his ill-assorted spouse is 
fatiguingly artificial. In this elaborate caricature of the well- 
born blue-stocking Mr. Snaith entirely overlooks the fact that 
education and culture, while they may make for priggish- 
ness, never narrow the outlook or aggravate the caste pre- 
judice of the aristocracy. On the contrary, they invariably 
exercise a liberalising and democratising influence. We have 
spoken of the consistency with which the portrait of Lord 
Bosket is executed ; we cannot say the same for the develop- 
ment of Mr. Breffit, in whom the qualities of the beggar on 
horseback are illustrated with more regard for melodramatic 
picturesqueness than correspondence with fact. Nor can we 
altogether accept the portraiture of Mrs. Broke, another esprit 
fort, whose long acquiescence in her mediaeval surroundings is 
hard to reconcile with her masculine intelligence and highly 
literary conversation. All the characters, be it noted, talk far 
too well, even when they are ex hypothest stupid. But when 
criticism has done its worst—and Mr. Snaith affords a loophole 
at every turn—there remains so much that is fresh, uncon- 
ventional, and exhilarating in the book that its success is 
deservedly assured. Its faults are all those of youth, the 
worst being an unnecessary lashing out against literary 
personages and tendencies of the day, and the lack of self- 
criticism and tact which impelled the author to erect the 
momentous chevaux de frise of his preface. Mr. Snaith, to 
conclude, has given us a delightful heroine, a wholly original 
hero, anda great deal of entertainment, for which we offer 
him our hearty thanks,—if Mr. Snaith will accept them from 
a journal which he appears to regard much in the same light 
as Mr. John Finsbury (in The Wrong Box) regarded the 
Athenzum. 





The Woman Errant. By “The Commuter’s Wife.” (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—People who have an old-fashioned prejudice in 
favour of a book being either “fish, flesh, fowl, or good red 
herring” had better avoid the new book by the author of the 
“Diary of a Commuter’s Wife.” This book is neither the “ fish ” 
or “flesh” of a book on domesticity and gardening, the “fowl” 
of a diary of intimate reflections, nor the “ good red herring” of a 
genuine novel. It is,as a matter of fact, a mixture of all four, 
and the different parts are decidedly inharmonious. The fiction waits 
with irritating delay on the reflections, and the domesticities are 
for ever interrupted by the necessity of the reader readjusting 
his standpoint to that required for belief in the persons of the 
story. Even this does not entirely exhaust the list of crimes 
which the author has committed in the book, for The Woman 
Errant is also “a novel with a purpose.” In themselves the 
different fragments are not bad. ‘the fiction is the least 
successful, though even here the character-drawing is well done. 
But, as a whole, the book cannot be called a success,—if, indeed, 








it deserves the name of book, and should not rather rank as “g 
fortuitous concourse of literary atoms.” 

Nami-Ko. By Kenjiro Tokutomi. Translated from the 
Japanese. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—It would be obviously 
unfair to judge this book. by the standard of Western fiction, 
even were the inevitable non-conductor of a translation not a 
further handicap on its powers of interesting the reader. As 
a picture of Japanese life and manners it is, however, worthy 
of attention, and the author certainly succeeds in his purpose 
of arousing great sympathy for the sad fate of his heroine 
Nami-Ko. To those fresh from reading the stories of Japanese 
heroism and self-sacrifice in the cause of patriotism, it will seem 
curious that what the author calls “the worn-out Confucian 
ethics” on the subject of divorce should still be in such need of 
reform, It is difficult to understand ethical evolution pro- 
gressing with such astounding rapidity along one line, and re. 
maining hidebound on other sides which are at least as important 
in the development of the nation. 

The City of Mystery. By Archibald C. Gunter. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Gunter has a good story of adventure 
to tell in this book, and he tells it with his own accustomed 
wealth of italics, capitals, and notes of exclamation, It is 
impossible to deny that Mr. Gunter imparts great “go” to 
his novels of adventure, but it is open to question whether 
this effect is not produced in spite of the devices mentioned 
above, and not because of them. Thé movement is so brisk, and 
the situations so astounding, that the reader, if in a properly 
credulous mood, cannot choose but be amused. Any one who 
succeeds in being convinced by the metamorphosis of Monsieur 
Boucher will enjoy the recital of his adventures, but the 
reader will do well to understand that it is of no use to begin the 
book unless he is prepared to swallow the preposterous events 
told in the first chapters. Otherwise the rest of the story is 
quite incredible. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MR. ST. JOHN LUCAS’S POEMS. 

Poems. By St.John Lucas. (A. Constable and Co. 5s. net.) 
—Mr. Lucas overlays his thought, of which he has at least a 
more than passable supply, with an excess of ornamentation. 
His language is sometimes lurid, sometimes gorgeous, but both 
the gloom and the brilliancy are commonly in excess. We take 
“The Dream of Youth” as an example. Here is a stanza in 
which he describes the glories of “the saffron-vestured virgin 
dawn ” :— 


* And all dark hills and all the slate-hued seas 
Borrowed their Heaven of colour from her eyes ; 
Her bondless air lent inceuse to the breeze 
And streamed in splendour up the thrilling skies ; 
Her bosom taught the never-dwindling snows 
‘Their mystic white and rose.” 


And here, again, is a picture in a very different tone :— 


*« * The huge fish-lizards died in blood-stained seas, 
And horned white snakes that lurk in sunless dens 
Battled with horrid hissing ; for on these 
My sacred ardour fell; the denizens 
Of sunken isle and crumbled continent 
Were slaves that Nature lent 


To me her master-craftsman; all dread things 

T owned, and dark abortions of night’s womb. 

The blood-gorged vampires furling leathern wings 
Tn foul recesses of an ancient tomb 

T lured to light.’ ” 


This is not mere random work; that is evident to any one who 
studies it carefully. But it is not the best type of poetic 
diction.. We are reminded of the florid compound epithets of 
early Latin poetry which gave place to a language more austere 
but more strong. Mr. Lucas, indeed, supplies us with contrasts 
to himself. Let the reader turn, for instance, to the elegy “In 
Memoriam, W. B. L. A.” How simple it is, how austere and how 
strong !— 





**O valiant heart, all pulseless now, 
O sightless eyes, once lit with mirth ; 
O strong young limbs, O radiant brow 
All forfeit to the cruel earth, 


O lips that laughed, O brain that schemed ; 
O pallid cheeks we may not kiss, 

O sunlit soul that soared and dreamed, 
Were you all perfected for this,— 


To sob your life out slowly, slain 
By the chance bullet of some foe 
Unseen, uor yet to conquer pain 
By striking one last desperate blow ? 


We may not read the secret rune 

That shrouds the law of life and death ; 
The world is but a broken tune, 

A snatch of melody, a breath 


Of song appearing harsh to ears 

Which only catch the opening phrase ; 
But we shall hear the rhythmic spheres, 
And tread at last the warded ways; 
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Till, breaking every earthly bond, 

We see the soldier’s Eucharist 

Beyond the darkness, and beyond 

The scars of men, the wounds of Christ.” 
Or take the “Variations upon Oxford,” if we may cite what 
has appeared in our own columns. Here again is the note 
of feeling which we miss—we must own without finding a com- 
pensation of any loftier or more pregnant thought—in the more 
ambitious efforts. Compare these two stanzas, the second being 
the opening verse of “Ex Vinculis ” :— 

* And the soft rustling of the vole 
Who sees our prow advance, and shoots 


Like a grey arrow down his hole 
Beneath the tough, gnarled hawthorn roots.” 


** Before the opalescent dome of dawn 

Flakes with green fire the jewels of the lawn 

And paints the purple parchment of the skies, 

I watch thy shadowy eyes.” 
The first is a picture; what is the other? Possibly something 
magnificent; but we prefer the water-rat. Mr. Lucas is happier 
in dealing with simple themes than in the gorgeous or sombre 
effects in which he so often delights. Simplicity is the last 
lesson which young poets of our age have to learn. 








LIGHT ON SEA AND RIVER. 


Light and Water. By Sir Montagu Pollock. (G. Bell and Sons. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Sir Montagu Pollock has given us a book which is 
clearly the outcome of many years of loving study of natural beauty. 
It is an excellent supplement to the well-known chapters of the 
first volume of “ Modern Painters” in which Ruskin has discussed 
“The Truth of Water.” The sub-title accurately describes it as 
“a study of reflexion and colour in river, lake and sea.” The 
book is intended primarily for the use of the artist and art 
student, to give them “an elementary acquaintance from the 
scientific side with the subject of the reflexions and colours seen 
in water,” and it may be commended to all who believe that the 
true and full enjoyment of Nature is increased by a close examina- 
tion of her methods, and a comprehension in detail of the way in 
which she gets some of her most charming effects. The true 
artist, indeed, is always guided by his eye, and paints what he 
sees whether he understands it or not; but, just as he calls in 
anatomy to aid him in reproducing the curves of the human 
figure, so he may demand of other branches of science that they 
should help him to comprehend the principles underlying natural 
forms, Starting with the simple law of reflexion, that the incident 
ray goes off again at the same angle to the surface at which it 
arrived, Sir Montagu Pollock has laboriously traced the meaning 
of the remarkable reflexions and the changing colour so often to 
be seen in the surface of (1) still and (2) rippled water. He has 
illustrated his results with many delightful photographs and 

charming word-pictures, and his book is a valuable addition to 
the library of what may be called scientific aesthetics, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, } 








Story of the Delhi Coronation Durbar. By Stephen Wheeler. 
(John Murray. 42s. net.)—The eighteen months spent on the 
production of this worthy memorial of a great occasion have been 
profitably employed. The multitude and magnitude of the 
interests, historical, political, personal, that it possesses are 
beyond description. Take, for instance, the portraitures of the 
rulers, protected or subordinate, from Beloochistan to Travancore, 
who attended to do honour to their Emperor,—was there ever 
such a gallery? Then there are the lists of “Veterans of the 
Mutiny,” with the names of some thirty Europeans, and nearly 
four hundred names representing scores of native regiments, from 
each of the great Presidencies, from the Punjab, with Ghoorkas, 
Burmese, &c. We sometimes forget how great a part of the 
native army stood loyally by us. Then there are speeches, de- 
spatches, ceremonials,—in fact, all the details of that most imposing 
and significant of spectacles. One wish we cannot help feeling, 
—would that it had been possible to give some at least of these 
picturings in colour! The “gorgeous East” is not quite as 
gorgeous as it should be, admirable as are the photogravures and 
half-tone engravings which are given us here. 


A Fight to a Finish. By Major C. G. Dennison. (Longmans 
and Co. 5s.)—Major Dennison is a Colonial soldier of long 
standing, the “eponymous hero” of Dennison’s Scouts, and he 
expresses in this volume a good deal of feeling which, we may be 
sure, exists in the hearts of persons similarly situated. He 


criticises persons, policy, and strategy pretty freely. One wide 
indictment he brings against the Army,—that it is paralysed by 
jealousy. Why, he asks in particular, did De Wet escape so 
often? Lord Methuen might have caught him, if he had been 
backed up; the Colonials might have caught him, if they had had 
the chance given them. This is a specimen of his censures. We 
shall not give any more ; but we feel sure thatjthis is a book which 
ought to be carefully considered by the historian. 


Dukes and Poets in Ferrara. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 
(A. Constable and Co. 18s. net.)—In the pages of this book, the 
outcome, it is evident, of unsparing labour—the bibliography 
covers something like eight pages—we have a somewhat bewilder- 
ing phantasmagoria of figures. The most distinguished of them 
is Ercole I., who succeeded to the dukedom—to this rank it had 
been raised from a marquisate—in 1471, and reigned for thirty- 
four years. He was not a blameless person, but he stands out 
conspicuous for virtue—at least, of the comparative kind—among 
Italian magnates of the day. He had a really strong religious 
feeling, of the mystical kind; in fact, considering the time, and 
the character of those who should have shown him the ideals of 
Christian life, he was almost admirable. If we set him side by 
side with his son Ippolito, we shall be better able to do him 
justice. It is not only in the actual contrast, it is in the implica- 
tions of the younger man’s career, that we discern the diffi- 
culties which a ruler of the time must have had in being a 
just and God-fearing man. Ippolito was made an Archbishop 
(of an Hungarian Sce) at eight, and a Cardinal at fourteen. 
When he was just of age he was made Archbishop of 
Milan—worthy successor of St. Ambrose !—having in the mean- 
while done what he could to make a breach between his father 
and Savonarola. Not long after he scandalised his father by 
having a suit of armour made for him. An accident prevented 
him from voting at the Conclave which followed the death of 
Alexander VI. (1503); but the Pope elected died in a few days’ 
time, and another election was held. Duke Ercole’s letter of 
instruction to his son is given, and it shows how hard it must 
have been for a great Italian of the day to preserve any feeling of 
the spirituality of the Church. Ippolito “is to do all that he can 
in an underhand way against the Cardinal of San Pietro in 
Vincoli, Giuliano della Rovere.” Unhappily, Giuliano della Rovere 
(Julius II.) was elected. But Ippolito “gave his vote with such 
grace and dexterity” as to make the best of the situation. But 
the worst scandal of the Cardinal’s life came in the reign of his 
brother Alfonso. He and his bastard brother Giulio were rivals 
for the affections of Angela Borgia. Giulio’s eyes were of special 
beauty. “Your brother’s eyes are worth more than the whole of 
your body,” said the fair one to him. A few days afterwards the 
Cardinal had his brother waylaid and seized, standing by while 
his hirelings stabbed Giulio’s eyes with a rapier. However, the 
matter was arranged; the brothers were reconciled (Giulio 
recovered the sight of one eye) and kissed each other. Giulio 
made a fruitless attempt to avenge himself on the Duke and the 
Cardinal, and Ippolito continued to discharge his functions as a 
Prince of the Church with success. While these horrors and 
scandals were going on there was no lack of outward polish and 
culture. Ercole I. was a genuine and discriminating patron of 
letters, and was not ill-rewarded by the genius which he called 


forth. 


A Historical Geography of the British Empire. By Hereford B. 
George. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The “Introductory Part” 
of this book is as temperate and closely reasoned a defence of 
Imperial action as could be desired. That ambition and self- 
seeking have had a part in the building up of the Empire it would 
be idle to deny. Yet it is a fact that some of the principal 
acquisitions were forced upon us. We should not have had 
Canada if the French had not sought to shut in our Colonies, nor 
India but for the active hostility of Dupleix. And now the gain 
we get from possessions over-sea is wholly indirect, and not 
cheaply purchased. The nearest parallel to the British Empire 
in history is Rome, but Rome was supported by its dependencies. 
Part II. is given to the “ British Islands.” Init are traced the pro- 
cesses by which they have grown to what they are. Then follows 
an account of what Mr. George calls “The Stepping Stones.” It 
is here, probably, that is to be found the weakest part of our 
apologetic. We can hardly expect the rest of mankind to believe 
that we acquired this marvellous series of standing-places by 
accident, so to speak, and unconsciously. Part IV. describes the 
two “ Daughter Nations,” Canada and Australia. In succeeding 
parts the Dependencies, the Protectorates, and the British 
Dominions in Africa are described. Inthe last Egypt is included, 
with a proviso that it is “equally impossible to claim Egypt as 





part of the British Empire and to ignore it altogether when 
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attempting a survey.” French geographers make no such diffi- 
culties about Tunis. 


Local Government of Bengal. By Robert Carstairs. (Macmillan 
and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Carstairs, an old Indian Civil Servant, 
urges various improvements in the local government of Bengal. 
He begins his book by describing the caste system of Hindooism 
and the corresponding developments of Mahometan belief. An 
account of village life follows; and this is succeeded by a sugges- 
tion of remedies. Perhaps the most significant passage is the 
following :—*“ We have broken down their old Constitution. We 
must give them either that modified or a new one which will work 
up to our ideal. This—the organisation of the people of Bengal 
—a work great and gradual, ought to be and can be done. The 
root principle on which it must be done, if it is not to fail, I know 
from my own experience, confirmed by that of Government, to be 
this: Without the people the Government can do nothing ; with- 
out the Government the people will do nothing. For success there 
must be co-operation between Government and people, and with 
that success may be looked for.” The upshot of it all is that the 
Government in the past has followed the laissez-faire method too 
much, seeking, for instance, to let the proprietors do its social 
work for it, and that in future it must follow another way ; it 
must, to use Mr. Carstairs’s words, “revoke its abdication of some 
among its prerogatives, and resume its right to interfere and lead 
whenever necessary.” For details the reader must go to these 
pages. 

Quaint Talks about Long Walks. By A. N. Cooper. (A. Brown 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cooper, with whom we are glad to renew 
our acquaintance, tells us some of the incidents of eight long 
walks, the shortest of which covered two hundred miles (Filey 
to London), the longest seven hundred and forty-three miles (Filey 
to Rome). He takes a liberal view of his subject, and introduces 
various matters which are not very closely connected with it. 
But he always has something pleasant, entertaining, or profitable 
to say. One advantage of his mode of travelling—too little 
practised nowadays—is that it gives him a chance of seeing men 

as well as cities. Cities are all alike, but men differ. Thus Mr. 
Cooper finds that the Welsh are different from other folk. It has 
been in Wales only that he has heard “a rustic saying anything 
in praise of the beauties of nature.” The Welsh have their little 
defects; but this ought to be counted to them for righteousness. 


The Persian Gulf and the South Sea Islands. By Sir E. C. 
Boehm, Bart. (Horace Cox. 6s.)—There can be no doubt 
that the photographs with which this book is illustrated are 
admirable. We could have spared, however, the representation$ 
of cannibal practices now extinct. The Fiji people, doubtless 
have a “past.” But why bring it up against them? The book 
itself is like a hundred others that have been written in the same 
. way and for the same reason. It can hardly be said to be of 
much intrinsic value; yet any one who desires to go either to one 
place or the other—if he has to choose he will hardly doubt 
about preferring the latter—cannot do better than read, by way 
of preparation, what Sir E. Boehm has to say. 


Roman Literature. By Hermann Joachim. Translated. (J.M 
Dent and Co. 1s. net.)—This, one of the “Temple Primers,” 
gives an excellent sketch of its subject. We find little or nothing 
among -the literary judgments with which we disagree; while as 
to omissions, it is necessary to remember how limited is the space 
with which the author has to content himself. We doubt whether 
the Satires were Horace’s earliest work. Doubtless it was by these 
that he attracted the attention of Maecenas; but he probably 
had locked up in his desk poems of which Epod. XVI., “ Altera 
jam teritur bellis civilibus aetas,” isa specimen. The man who 
wrote that “despaired of the Republic.” In the “Conclusion” 
we see that Claudian is dismissed in ten lines; however imperious 
the necessity for brevity, this is too summary, for Claudian’s 
genius, which the author fails, it would seem, to appreciate, ranks 
him high among the poets of the world. 





A History of the Church of St. Peter, Northampton. By 
the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson. (W. Mark, Northampton.)—St. 
Peter’s Church is a noticeable example of the finer class of 
English parish churches, and it has found a painstaking and 
thoroughly competent historian. It must be understood that 
meritorious as are the books of which this is a type, it is quite 
impossible to give to the general reader an idea of its value. 
Now and then, it is true, the history of a parish touches on the 
history of the nation; now and then we come across the birth or 
burial of some person whose fame is more than local. But these 
must be exceptional; the service that diligent students such as 
is Mr. Serjeantson render must be primarily and generally local. 


A general history of the church is followed by an elaborate 
account of its architecture,—of the fabric as it was and of 
later changes and restorations. Chap. 6 gives a list of rectors 
the first date being 1190; but the list in early times is eck 
complete. It is interesting to observe that fifteen rectors held 
the benefice for the three centuries 1576-1873, and that the 
fifteen in order before 1576 cover a period only half as long. The 
advowson belongs to the Hospital of St. Katharine (formerly of 
the Thames side, and now located in Regent’s Park). Ithasa 
curious, and not very edifying, history. In 1550 the Hospital 
leased the rectory and advowson to the Morgan family, and a 
series of most unseemly squabbles began. Chap. 10 is given to 
“The Monuments,” a useful piece of work, as it preserves what 
sooner or later must disappear. Finally, we have an account of 
Kingsthorpe Church, once a chapelry, now an independent parish, 
and of Upton, which is still dependent. Mr. Serjeantson also 
adds accounts of various families that have been or are connected 
with the locality. Perhaps the most distinguished among the 
personages mentioned: is James Harrington, author of “Tho 
Commonwealth of Oceana.” 

The Herbs of Medea. By Theophila North. (E. Mathews, 
2s. 6d. net.)—There is some very pretty writing in this book, 
not expended, we think, to tho very best effect, on the subjects 
which are dealt with. There is a slender thread of story,—a lady 
past her first youth; an old lover who has married out of com- 
passion, and is now free; a young beauty, god-child of the elder 
lady. We know how that situation works out; and we are not 
disappointed. What we do not like is the wholly irrelevant 
references to the Boer War, a far too serious question to be dis- 
posed of in a few irresponsible sentences. And we do not care 
about that esoteric philosopher, Colonel Anstruther, with his 
theosophy, &c. ‘The masses are a problem; but the fact remains 
that God means each individual to be free, serene and joyful. 
Health springs from the centre; we must be able at any moment 
to unite ourselves with the Divine calm.” That does not seem 
very helpful; and when we go on and read that “we need far 
more of the Oriental attitude in regard to this,” we can only say 
that the “Oriental attitude” has not always been a great 
success in practice. 


In the series of “ Orinda Booklets” (J.R. Tutin, Cottingham, near 
Hull) we have A Song to David, by Christopher Smart (6d. net), 
with a chronological table of the poet’s life—a melancholy record 
—notes, table of references, and noun-index. Two others of 
Smart’s poems have been added. 


In the series of “Favourite Classics” (W. Heinemann, 6d. net 
per vol.) we have four of the Shakespeare plays. These are 
Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, and King 
Richard III. The books, with their excellent typography and 
neat binding, are certainly marvels of cheapness. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Altmaier (C. L.), Commercial Correspondence and Postal Information, 
(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Barr (A. E.), The Black Shilling: a Novel, cr 8vO  .........sccssseeseees (Unwin) 6,0 
Busbey (H.), The Trotting and the Racing Horse in America, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Cheetham (F. H.), Haddon Hall, er 8vo ............. (Sherratt & Hughes) net 2/6 
Chronicle of the English Augustinian Canonesses Regular of the Lateran 
at St. Monica’s in Louvain, 1548-1625, roy BVO .......ccceessseeeees (Sands) net 10/6 
Crosthwaite (P. M.), Discharge of Pipes and Culverts, 4to ....... (Spon) net 2/6 
Donovan (H. C.), The Brain Book, and How to Read it, er8vo (Jarrold) net 6/0 
Free Church of Scotland Appeals, 1903-4, 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Gerrard (P. N.), Beri Beri: Its Symptoms, &c., 8vo ..........(Churehill) net 2/6 
Gibson (F.), Superstitions about Animals, er 8vo ........ seseeeeeee(W, Scott) 3/6 
Green (Walford), A Brief Memoir by W. D. Green, er 8vo ...(W.C.O .) net 2/6 


Handbook to the Natural History of Cambridgeshire, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Hansen (H. J.), On Two Orders of Arachnida, 4to (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Health and Disease in Relation to Marriage and Married Life, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Rebman) net 30/0 
Herrick (C. A.), Meaning and Practice of Commercial Education, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Hill (M. D.), Eton Nature Study, Part II., er 8vo ........+. (Duckworth) net 3/6 


Hinde (H.), Vocabularies of the Kamba and Kikurju Languages of East 
ATTICA, CE BVO .......ccceccsecccsescescorssececeee sores, ceseeeeee(Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Howard (G. E.), A History of Matrimonial Institutions, 3 vols. 8vo : 
(Unwin) net 42/0 
Illustrations to the ‘‘ Life in a Garrison Town,” cr 8V0 ...............(Nilsson) 2/6 
Jungman (N. and B.), Holland, 8v0............socrcsesssssscccssssceeseres (Black) net 20/0 
Kinley (D.), Money, Cr 8V0 .....:scsssescersescseeeseesersessesseeees( Macmillan) net 5/0 
Norrgren (L.), Russian Commercial Handbook, er 8vo...... (E. Wilson) net 4/0 












Pain (B;)Tsindloy, Raye, OF SV ... .i.scesercscesssoovescsesssashesocsssdesoqnes (Methuen) 6/0 
Reed’s Guide to Examinations of a Second Hand, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Sedgwick (A. D.), Paths of Judgement: a Novel, er 8vo ......... (Constable) 6/0 
Stevens (N.), The Perils of Sympathy, cr 8V0.............::ccsseeeessesenee (Unwin) 6/0 
Story of an East London Hospital (The), er 8vo...............(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Ward (H.M.), Trees. Vol. I.: Buds and Twigs...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Westminster Abbey. Painted by John Fulleylove, 8vo .......... (Black) net 7/6 
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POST*FREE OS urirUL & INEXPENSIVE 


LIBERTY SItbtKk Ss 
FOR DRESSES & FURNISHING 
LIBERTY & CO. 








Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C., 











MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
ee INSTITUTION. ex2ct0%%00. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a pule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application, 
London: 17 King Witttam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarEz, EDINBURGH. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Health and Strength 
are promoted by the 


CEREBOS SALT. 


daily use of Cerebos 


CEREBOS SALT. 





Salt. 
CEREBOS SALT. 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 382 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 








BMS UN ANDY: 5 vccisscoccaccccconscesesdecgeestacescs £2,535,800. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
, finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. buttons, 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) ; 
GLOVES Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
s 3s. 11d., post-free. 








DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WIigMorE STREET, W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO.,  Lto. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 
EstaBLisHED 1824, 
Capital—St Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 


Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 


Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie, 


Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.As 


Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 

— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
C.S.1, 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
ee Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

uties, a 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 











FIRE. LIFE, SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 


GENERAL et 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Norte-MILter, J.P. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 





FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, 








Distinguished from all others by 
its invigorating nutritious qualities 
and its delicious flavour. 
Containing as it does all the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
maintains its leading position ay 
the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


And a Speciality. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


were |i wim mene emaeiie 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 








The Profits are divided — five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 





No. 48 Gracecuurce Street, Lonpox, E.C. 














In their Galleries for Antiques 


HAMPTONS 


are now exhibiting some genuine 


Grandfather Clocks 


that, alike for their inherent 
merits and their antiquarian 
interest, are specially worthy of 
a visit of inspection. 


Old 


Pali Mall East, London, S.W. 
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THE HOLIDAYS. 


Readers of the Spectator who wish to have the paper sent to them by post 
during their Holidays should forward Postal Order or Cheque at the rate of 
63d. per copy (1nland) and 73d. (Abroad) to the Manager, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
i ae 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 






Page .o0. --£10 10 0| Narrow-Column. --- £310 0 

Half-Page -» 5 5 0] Half-Column ... . ESO 

Quarter-Page.....secccocecee 212 6] Quarter-ColUMN......ccccccee VIZ 6 
COMPANIES. 


Outside Page ...csccccccesees £14 14 O| Inside Page ...cccocccceseeeLl2 12 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


—_-_o——_- 
. Half- 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea 247!y Yearly, Quarterly. 
DAI cc cce sich sees ve dceneuesosnesews 6....014 3.4.2.0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


C i i 
HANSON SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of 
HEAD-MISTRESS of the above Girls’ School. University qualifications 
(Degree or equivalent) desirable. Salary,—minimum, £230; maximum, £300. 

A Public Elementary Department forms part of the School, which has an 
average attendance of upwards of 300. 

Forms of application, which must be returned at once, may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned, 

THO. GARBUTT, Secretary. 


Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford, July 9th, 1904. 


i? lillie’ O Ff BRAODFOR D. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
; TEACHER OF FRENCH. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT TEACHER, qualified to Teach French, for the 
Belle Vue Higher-Grade Boys’ School. A Teacher who is French or has 
studied French abroad preterred. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and 
should be returned not later than Monday, August 22nd, to 

THO. GARBUTT, Secretary. 


112 6....016 8....0 8 2 








O F BRADFORD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 











Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 


Pas UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 








WANTED on October Ist a TEACHER (Man or Woman) of MUSIC, 
READING, and RECITATION in the Day Training College. The whole of 
the Teacher’s time will be required. Salary £130 a year. 

Applications to be forwarded to the REGISTRAR up to September 10th. 





J.P., C.C., &c., of business attainments, many years 

resident in States and Canada, WISHES to HEAR from GENTLE- 
MEN: and GENTLEMEN’S SONS of means open to enter lucrative business 
(experience unnecessary, limited liability), who would join him in importing 
to Europe Grain, Flour, Meat, Cattle, Bacon, and other food and feeding stutt 
direct from the actual producers on exceptionally advantageous terms.— 
Address, ‘‘ J.P.,” 99, Messrs. Deacon’s, Leadenhall Street, L ondon. 


\ Vi ANTED by Michaelmas, a SMALL UNFURNISHED 

DETACHED COTTAGE, with some garden; 3 bed-rooms, sunny 
aspect; within 3 miles of a station.—Box 37, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ADY GRADUATE (Hist. Lit., French), with one 
year’s experience in University Library, REQUIRES POST as 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN or SECRETARY.—Box 38, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
OUTH DEVON COAST.—For a year, Furnished, an 
exquisitely situated and commodious modern RESIDENCE, occupying a 
commanding and secluded position, with superb views. Rent very reasonable, 
owing to owner going abroad. 11 acres of grounds, excellent stabling, &c. 
Exceptionally good water supply. About half-an-hour from stationon G.W.RK. 
Main Line.—WALTON and LEE, 10 Mount Street, London, W. 


NO. LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and comfort- 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


ACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


Persons leaving their HOMES VACANT, or in charge of caretakers, are 
earnestly desired to provide for the wants of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead 
of consigning them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets—JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., No. 105 Jermyn Street. 






























UDOR HALL sgo0HOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. : 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) 2 
. Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, F 
First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S, J. Cav 
Couns, M.A.. H. E, Maupey, M.A., J, Srerrat, Ph.D., G. Gancin RO” 
G. Praprau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huaurap,’ 
TERRICK WILLIAMS (R.I.), C. Jerram, M.A., &e, j Pe Resident Stats 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, ridi - 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Large gymnasium, Special atte’ 
tion to health, Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application, 


FRANCES .MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


N ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. P 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D, 

School fees per term, £5 19s., £6 68., or £7 7s., according to age. Scholar. 
ships are awarded annually to the value of about £300. There are three Boardin : 
houses se by the Governors at fees from 51 to 70 guineas per prensa. 

ty) AUTUMN a ee phe -red . the school year education 
ally) commences on d. t: .—For all parti ‘ 
the SECRETARY. : me Say Se 


ING’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, WARWIOK. 


nead-Mistress: Miss LEA, Girton College, Cambridge, 
statf of University Mistresses. 

Special facilities for Modern Languages and Advanced English. Attractive 
curriculum for young children. 

For Prospectuses of School and Boarding House, apply to th 
New Street, Warwick. Re ssial + Cae, s 


RIGHTON, W. — LADIES’ SCHOOL. (Recognised) 
Beautifully situated on Sea Front. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 3, and 4, WALSINGHAM MANSIONS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines, Languages, Orchestra, Dressmaking 
Cooking Classes, Swimming, Riding, Hockey. Mod. fees, : 


w= BRIGHTON, ST. AUBYN’S HOUSE, WIL. 








assisted by a large 








BURY ROAD.—Recognised School for Gentlemen’s Daughters 
Junior Division for little Girls. Inclusive terms.—Miss F, A. GILBERT, late 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Guernsey. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing. 

field, Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev, F, &. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT. 
The extensive additions to the buildings will shortly be complete, 
Prospectus on application. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 80BSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large modern house; 15 acres 

of land in pine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign 

Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss §, 
CARR. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


QS 1h LD, HENDON, N.W. 
Established 1858, 
Principal—Miss METCALFE, 
Vice-Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss HART SMITH. - 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 22nd. Prospectus on application, 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. 
Good modern education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ASTBOURNE.—LADIES’ SCHOOL.—Beautiful Resi- 

dence, close to sea and downs; excellent Education on modern lines; 

every facility for advancement in Music and Languages; physical culture; 
field for games.— Address, ‘‘ G.,’’ care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London, 


OME OFFERED (near Bournemouth) to TWO LITTLE 
GIRLS, who could attend good school close by as day-pupils. Or, 
elderly lady received as boarder... Excellent situation and grounds,. Church 
privileges. No tamily.— Address, Rev. H. R. SCOTT, St. Katharine’s, 
Parkstone, Dorset. 


DUCATION.—ISLE OF WIGHT.—A LADY residing 

in Shanklin, I.W., wishes to RECEIVE TWO OR THREE CHILDREN 

to take entire charge of, and educate with her little boy. Highest references 
given and required.—Address, Box 36, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. ’ 


IRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN has a few VACANCIES. The house is situated one 

minute’s walk from Kensington Gardens, is large and airy, with all modern 

improvements. CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st.—Address, 
Principal ‘* A.,”” Crockett and Co., 22 Leinster Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W. 


OR HEALTH and HOLIDAY in the NORTH 
RIDING.—Large, comfortable HOUSE, in high, open position, over- 
looking the Vale of Pickering, near Lastingham Moors. Garden, tennis, 
croquet. Beautiful scenery.—For terms, apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, 
Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, B.S.0., Yorks, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
C Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
idential College providing a year’s professional trainiug for Secondary 
Ph gg Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher's: Diploma of the 
University of London. ' ‘ 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifica- 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon, 
Sec,, Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fuze £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
Ahigh-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers, 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fuze £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 

Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical educa- 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other pro- 
fessional men. The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


¥. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, FATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 








FOR GIRLS, 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
A limited number of Daughters of Laity are admitted. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
This Schoolis being moved from Warrington to the buildingsand large grounds 
known as the Darley Dale Hydro, and will be opened there on Sept. 23rd, 1904, 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 
Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy, who have been Pupils in the School. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Warrington; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 








HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss E. C. Roper, 
B.A. London, with a competent Staff of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.— 
Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘To 

follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming, Field for sports, 




















St MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and L 
S cialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to n 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school, Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


SOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges — with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE.—Training for Cookery, Laundry, Dresscutting, and House- 
wifery Diplomas recognised by the Board of Education. Special course of lessons 
for Ladies with residential house. Pupils prepared for Colonial life. References 
permitted to Lady Guise, Elmore Court, Gloucester; Mrs. Playne, Longfords, 
finchinhampton; Mrs. Spence, The Deanery, Gloucester. AUTUMN TERM 
pone SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Cathedral House, 
oucester. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring nch ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(Incorporated in the year 1877.)—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENS- 
BURGH. BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, 
Miss RENTON. Inclusive Terms for Board and Education, Eighty to One 
Hundred Guineas.—Prospectuses on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS ; or 
D. HILL JACK, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 


Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
kK) BOARDING and DAYSCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Statf, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb. and Loud.) and for Fréebel Exams. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surzey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games, 





























ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
St. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 

There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Colonies. 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS OFFERSa FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to LADIES who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or in Kindergartens.—For all particulars as to qualifications for entrance, 
terms, scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss 
ALICE WOODS, at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


T. WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, near 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a beautiful position, 

with dry, bracing air. Principal: Mrs. DODWELL KINGSFORD, assisted 
by a highly qualified staff. Good mental and physical training ; remedial treat- 
ment if required. Riding, swimming, games, &c. Pupils from India and the 
Colonies received. Strongly recommended by doctors and the parents of pupils, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annua) Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. ‘ 


St. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD, 








For girls from seven years of age. 


























For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden, 
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di Gedichte tS OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
WINTER SESSION, 1904-5. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1904. 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on September 23rd. 
The Degsees in Medicine granted by the University are—Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.), Baehelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), 
Master of Surgery (Ch.M.). They are conferred only after Examination and 
only on Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred 
after Examination on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United 
Kingdom. The total cost for the whole curriculum, including Hospital Fees 
and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £150. Bursaries, 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of fifty, and of the 
wpereeste annual value of £1,183, are open to competition in this Faculty. 
Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had free on application to the 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees in Arts, Science, Divinity, 
and Law. In Arts: Doctor of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of 
Arts. In Science: Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science 
and in Agriculture). In Divinity: Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor 
of Divinity. In Law: Doctor of Laws (Honorary) and Bachelor of Laws (B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY of FACULTIES. 


p ade EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 











Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 


The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. The atieiet work of the Session will begin on TUESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 

‘ERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 


information. 

. Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
8 soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be 
glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR,.Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon., will be glad to see 
= mye bo se Academy on September 30th and October Ist, between 9.30 and 

.30 o’clock. 


\ , JEYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 
Y_ _ School for-Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 
&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 
Governors: E. S, Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 
Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.— 

Messrs. H. E.STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A, W. FOX, Classical. Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references, and particulars on application. 


bbe rere CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School with valuable endowment of University Scholarships. Classical 
or Modern Education. Boating, Cadet Corps, and ordinary Games. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. Vacancies in three boarding houses, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governots: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th. Boys joining the School next Term, September 16th, are eligible, as others. 

Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, Kc., 

without Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.— 
Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop. swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
































AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Rectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful and bracing situation. 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding. Most comfort- 
able home.—Particulars on application. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
ined, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
spectus to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H, MALLINSON, W.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 


























NIVERSITY COLL 
(UNIVERSITY OF {Each LONDON 


Principal—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D, 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS, AND 
The SESSION 1904-5 will BEGIN on TUESDAY, LBs dy ae star 
The Principal and Deans will attend on Monday, October 3rd and T; 
eae Ame — 10 gts 1 oe ~~ Sard admission of students. ueeday, 
e artment 0! ine ts ) i 
"Sera 3rd. . School) will open on Monday, 
e Courses in the Department of Laws will begin on 
tie SESSION wit SHEE ea MOMTLD Hetier Oot, tyrone 
e wi on NDAY, Octobe 
“oy” = + pw be Professor J. NORMAN COLLIE, PDF pattoductory 
e following Prospectuses are now ready, an intl ofl 'davidinkas 
to the Secestens fo . Pee application 
Faculty of Arts and Laws (including Economics), 
Faculty of Science. 
Faculty of Medicine, 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Art, 
The Department of Engineering, 
The School of Architecture. 
The Department of Public Health. 
Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 
Post Graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research, 
W. W. SETON, M.A., 
Assist. Secretary, 


ene LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Isr. 
zoe Moen is wag 57 190 in England ; 820 beds are in constant use. ‘In, 
rca log 3 ee 182,905; accidents, 21,879: major 
APPOINTMENTS.—Eighty qualified appointments are 
than 130 dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., pen three oo annually, . more 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PrizEs.—Thirty-five Scholarships and Pri i 
eae SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be olees a 
eptember. 
ENLARGEMENT of the HOSPITAL and COL 
GROUND, RESIDENCE, &c. LEGE ATHLETW 
For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 


letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 
The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction f 
— —- Fd a yh pw a3 reyes Oxford, Cambeidee, bee 
urham ; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physici 
and for the Government Medical Services, . lle ti io 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 2lst, 
Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


St: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, §.E, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


a re SESSION will Be egy rat igs on OCTOBER 8rd. 

e Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in Londo: d tains 

= beds, of which —— are in constant use. ee 
ntrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of th 

more than £500 are offered for competition each year, ) when + 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
athletic ground, 9 acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. RENDLE. 
J. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


ao ee Se 


PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. London). 
The next Course of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for this 
Examination will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd.—Full particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E 


RIGHTON MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE— 

Principal : C. H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. Full Three Years’ Courses are 

given in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, and for 

London University B.Sc. Degree. Well-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the First Year’s Course for 

MEDICAL STUVENTS. ART SCHOOL.—Complete Art Courses, including 
Life Classes daily.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURERHAYM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DUREFHAYM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
= nee Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL. 
For prospectus and particulars of House Scholarships, and vacant Clerical 
Exhibitions, apply 
ev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 



































aecisincesanin 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 

held on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER I4th, at 11 a.m. Five Entrancé 
Scholarships for Boys under 14 years of age on December 11th. 1904, will be 
competed for on Dec. 1, 2, and 3.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


bh = Rev. W. DUKE BAKER, M.A. Cambridge, assiated 
by Resident Tutor (Oxford. Graduate), RECEIVES FIVE PUPILS 
pcanen | more individual tuition and care than can be had at the larger schools. 
Specially successful in preparation for Universities. | Healthy country life. 
Prospectus and testimonials on application.—Ckute Vicarage, Andover. 
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CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists. intending Colonists,&c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th. 


are ad ; 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
ountry. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside, Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy,and Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 8rd,—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


H.™*: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
. MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomiua 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army sides. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 31 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia, R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s ; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres, Exceptional health 
conditions. JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified successes with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, bo own farm, dairy, &. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


Prose TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
h 


Se ence we. o- 
Rot* AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 























Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 

ool, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 

or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


NNSBRUCK, TYROL, 3 CLAUDIAPLATZ.— 

Friulein WINTER (German State Diploma, University of Geneva Cer- 
tificate, 5 years England) RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GIRLS, also 
Girl Students desirous of studying at Innsbruck University. Exceptional 
advantages for Languages. Music, Art, &c., taught by excellent Professors. 
English home life. Most desirable climate for delicate girls; alpine air; 
excursions, skating. tobogganing. References from parents of pupils. Miss 
Winter is now in England, returning with her pupils on September 12th.— 
Address: Wrafton House, Hatfield, Hertfordshire. 


ERMANY—THURINGIA.—Doctor LITTLE, J.P., 
Maryport, warmly RECOMMENDS delightful EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for Young Ladies in refined, aristocratic family. Charming villa in its own 
grounds; beautiful excursions ; bracing climate. Admirable opportunity for 
thoroughly acquiring German and French. Mosi careful individual training by 
superior Teachers. Piano, Violin, Painting. &c. Theatre, Concerts. Only 4 English 
Pupils received.—For details, address ‘‘ M.,”’ 6 Nelson Terrace, Redcar, Yorks. 


AL DH. ETI M, BERN E+ 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


‘DARIS. — Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Fg Ms Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
ise, France. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references,—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 



































LIST OF SCHOOLS 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
3 1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 
Service, and Medical Professions. 
J. and J. PATON, EpucationaL AGENTS, _ 
143 Cannoy Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5.053 Central. 

A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 

of requirements be given, 


D UC A’ T-1- ON, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
Fs SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


ARS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
yh STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, Xc. Mrs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each 1s individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ivy? EwWwREpDEN & WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, Union Road House, Whitby, Yorks. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art, Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

on a to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S.,who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


O P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
. 
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STEAMSHIP LINES, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &. 

















* Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 
AUG, Sli... cccccoccocee, |S MEANUBA” ..000..00200<0.000000 SOP. 16/"’ Australia, 
Sept. 15.........+0+. | ‘ EMPRESS OF INDIA’...Oct. 3] Japan. 





* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. 
First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £3. 





S.S. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw) ........... 8852 tons ......... Aug. 23 
S.S. ‘MILWAUKEE’ (freight only) .......... 7,323 tons ...... Aug. 20 


For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. 





DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES. 


28 8s. KING’S CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH 
C ISLES, September 7th, following similar route to that taken by His 
Majesty after the Coronation. 

£13 13s. LISBON, GIBRALTAR. TANGIER, ALGIERS, PALMA, 
AJACCIO, and MARSEILLES CRUISE. 

£18 18s. CRUISE to GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, and the CRIMEA, 
London, Paris, Marseilles tickets £5 5s, extra. 

£5 58. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week’s hotel 
accommodation and 2nd class return ticket. 


AUTUMN PALESTINE CAMPING TOUR. 
Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


MOURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 To £18. 
Bry BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All Ist Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 
Apply BOOTH 8S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. , 








ae 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48. and 10s, 
each for any odd numbers; £5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric 
at Rome, a Prize Poem a Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstaft's 
Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange Gentleman, 
a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, 1st ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 
30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863 ; 
£8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; 25s. each for Shelley’s Prometheus, 
1820; Grote’s Greece, 10 vols., 1872; The Germ, 4 nos., 1850; Shelley’s Birds 
of Egypt, 1872; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. All Ist eds. of 
Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning; highest 
prices. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 





OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, Ist Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837 ; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, &c. Complete list, post free.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





ARGAINS.—Henry Fielding’s Works (Edition de Luxe), 

10 vols., new, £3 3s. (pub. £10 10s.); Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., 58s. 6d. 

(pub. £7 7s.); Charles Dickens’s Works (Edition de Luxe), 30 vols., £16 1fs, 
atalogues free. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased for 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS —- 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends ma: 

UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 

and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, ‘ 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 





cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 





OOKS. — HATCHARDS, 


Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Boo 
for Presents. 


Booksellers to the 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted ups Arranged and Catalogued. 
8 


Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





King, 
,&e, New choice Bindings 





NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. 


advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, 


the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 


same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SO 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


(ye of genuine apomane of Old English Furniture 
Old Pictures, Old China, H 


ld Silver. &c., &c., who desire to Giepone of 


S, Pall 





Prelimina: 
apply the SECRETARY, 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. 


EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 24% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secret Southampton Buildings, High 
said “ry? Holborn, W.C. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ail Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; | GALIGNANT’S 
Lipraky, 224 Itwe de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LtTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooOKSELLING DeEp6t, Cairo and Port Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRicTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 











CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, Is. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
t WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








THE 


CHURCH CONGRESS 
LIVERPOOL. 
(OCTOBER 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, 1904.) 


President —LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL. 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings 
except the Working Men’s. 

A copy of the “‘ Official Guide”’ is sent with each 
ticket gratis. 

Three Tickets for members of the same house- 
hold, 15s, 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Liverpool for a fare and a quarter avail- 
able October 1st to 8th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to THE HON. SECS., 

FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
THE CHURCH CONGRESS, LIVERPOOL, 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ..........0000 senses senses 1,000,000 
Beserve Fund ..........cccessessesseeeee eee 1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
‘* SPECTATOR ” 











To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d, 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” ; 
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AAI 


BUDGET, 1904, NO ADVANCE IN PRICES OF 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’'S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per Ib. ¥% Ib. tin. 


Amiel 6/8 1/11 22: 


pipe tobacco 7/4 2/1 jain 
made. 


SWASHBUCKLE 
BOARDMAN’S 
THE CHAIRMAN. siti, 7/4 2/1 ri 
TOURNAMENT = 222.2" 8/= 9/3 ext 
WASSAIL ares B= 9/6 te 
INDIAN FAKIR Ape 


A peculiar, i i] post 
fascinating 10; > 2 9 paid 
tobacco. 
OTE __ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
N * the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN, 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 
BANKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 


PRICE LIST. Send dd. stamp for Bookict. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Soid in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; ilb. Tins, 1/8. 43d. per oz.; ilb. Tins, 1/6. 





SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine, 








MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—- 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 





T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
A HISTORY OF MATRIMONIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


By GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD, Ph.D. 
3 vols. super royal 8vo, £2 2s. net per Set. 

Part I. Theories of Primitive Matrimonial Institutions. Part II. Matri- 
monial Institutions in England. Part III. Matrimonial Institutions in the 
United States. 

Volume 3 is the only complete record of the various State divorce laws. 


THE PARTICULAR BOOK OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


A Facsimile in Collotype of the Original Copy. Edited by J. P. MAHAFFY, 
= cs enemas Volume to “ An Epoch in Irish History.”, Demy 4to, 
3 3s. net. 
_This is one of the original documents, of the greatest interest for the social 
history of Elizabethan and Jacobean Ireland. 


THE GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND. 
By the Author of ‘A Visit to the Russians.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


*‘An excellent little book....... It gives in succinct and popular form a 
narrative of the history of the country from the earliest times, and deals 
especially with the present-day policy of Russia.’’—New Age. 

















POPULAR EDITION. 


BRITISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY., Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, JOHN 
MORLEY, and LORD ROSEBERY are among the Leaders dealt with. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF LIBERALISM. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 1s. net. 

“This little book, with its accurate diagnosis and appeal, deserves a wide 
consideration.’’—Daily News. . 
AMELIA E. BARR’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BLACK SHILLING. 
By the Author of ‘A Lion’s Whelp.” 6s. 
Mrs. Barr’s new book is a thrilling novel dealing with the witchcraft scare 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. Cotton Mather, the central 
character, is an interesting and picturesque figure.” 


A NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE. 


THE PERILS OF SYMPATHY. 
By NINA STEVENS. 6s. 
Vivid pictures are given in this story of the life led by Anglo-Indians in 
Caleutta and in up-country stations. . 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London. 




















The ‘Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6 


‘“ We cannot all possess real Rembrandts and Watteaus and Corots, but we 
can buy good reproductions. And for good reproductions there is nothing 
better than the Autotype Company—or half so good. We spent a pleasant 
hour the other morning in their Galleries, and were surprised at the success of 
their process, which, more than any other, obtains the actual ‘ values’ of the 
original paintings. Many of these are even improved by the process. For the 
faulty colouring of some of the great artists no longer offends in a monochrome 
print; the looseness or coarseness of treatment often vanishes when the 
picture is, to all intents and purposes, reduced in size. If any of your friends 
love good pictures, you cannot do better than to present them with a few 
Autotype reproductions from their favourite masters.” 

—The Outlook, December 2nd, 1899, 


Illustrated Leaflet Free on Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


WHITEWAY’S 
DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


Highest Medical Recommendation for Gout and Rheumatism, Sc. 





As supplied to many members of Royalty ;_ supplied exclusively to 
the House of Lords ;_by Appointment to House of Commons ; also 
supplied to Princes Restaurant, Savoy, Claridge’s, Berkeley, &c. 





“Tt certainly is an attractive drink.”—Queen. 
*« Undoubtedly the best ever made.’’—Ladves’ Field. ; 
‘Free from all adulterations and of excellent flavour.”—Umpire, 


Sample Cases selected Sweet, Medium, Dry, or either :— 
2 doz. champagne quarts or 3 doz. pints, 21s.; or half quantity, 
10s. 6d., bottles and cases included. Casks, 6 gallons, 10s, 6d., or 
14 gallons, 21s. ; casks lent three months free, 
All carriage paid, 


WHITEWAYS, The Orchards, Whimple, Devon ; 
or 22 and 23 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.W. 





TELEPHONE 173 HOP, 
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THE LAST OF 
MR. H. SETON MERRIMAN’S 


NOVELS. 





“6&THE LAST HOPE’ Is a very fine story, not only the 
best that Mr. Merriman wrote in his later years, but 
one of the best stories that ! have read for a very long 
time.’’—Mr, CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere, 





On AUGUST 26th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 
LAST 


_ HOPE. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” 
“THE VELVET GLOVE,” “THE VULTURES,” 
*“BARLASCH OF THE GUARD,” &c, 


*THE LAST HOPE’ exhibits to the full the late Mr. Merriman’s marvel- 
lous gift of portraying live pou and their complex emotions, and his 
characteristic power of creating the impression of something to come. The 
date of the story is 1850, the scene being laid partly in England and partly 
in France. It is strongly historical, and its pivot is the alleged smuggling 
of the Dauphin out of the i after the execution of his father, 
Louis XVI. The son of the Dauphin is supposed to be discovered at the 
little fishing village of Farlingford in Suffolk, and the story, through which 
there runs a strong love interest, relates the plot formed to regain for him 
the throne of his grandfather. It affords ample scope for the display of the 
Author’s remarkable powers of dealing with a situation charged with incident 


and intrigue. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
JUST OUT, 


HISTORY OF THE 
DELHI CORONATION DURBAR. 


Held on the First Day of January, 1903, to Celebrate the Coronation of his 
Majesty King Edward VII., Emperor of India. Compiled from Official 
Papers by order of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. By 
STEPHEN WHEELER. With numerous Portrait of Princes, Chiefs, 
Nobles, &c., and other Illustrations. Royal 4to, £2 2s. net. 


The book contains a full and authentic record of all the Ceremonies, 
Festivities, Military Reviews and Parades, State Entertainments and Recep- 
tions, public functions and displays connected with the Coronation Durbar 
held by Lord Curzon in Delhi, December, 1902—January, 1903; as well as an 
account of the Coronation celebrations in other parts of the Indian Empire. 
Complete lists will be given of the Indian Princes, Chiefs and Nobles present 
on the occasion, of all official and private persons invited to attend the Durbar, 
of the Troops quartered round Delhi, and of the Civil and Military Officers 
who took part in the organisation or m*nagement of this historic Assemblage. 
The scheme of the work also comyrise; an account of the various States, 
Provinces, and Peoples whose Rulers, Governors, and Representatives were 
summoned to Delhi; together with biographical notices of the principal 


personages, 








JUST OUT, 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


By W.C. D. WHETHAM, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, F.R.S. 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
POLITICS IN BIRD-LAND. 
Three Holiday Cartoons by ‘F.C. G.” 


in this week’s 


SATURDAY WESTMINSTER. 


16 Pages, ONE PENNY. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmEx, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W,, LONDON, 











Ey 


Price Gd. Weekly, 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


The Ideal Illustrated 
Country-House Paper. 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


The Ideal Illustrated 
Country-House Paper. 















Contents of Issue dated August 2oth, 


CAREERS FOR OUR SONS. 
IN THE DUCKING BLIND. 


By the Author of “The Brook Trout of Our 
Boyhood,” and “The Ubiquitous Quail.” 


MY LIFE.—BY A POACHER. 
SOME RECORD JUMPS. 


RESULTS FROM THE MOORS. 


THE CLEMATIS. For Garden Lovers. 
THE STUD FARMS OF ENGLAND. 


The Chesterford Stud. 
THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
FEATURES OF GROUSE-DRIVING. 


THE VALUE OF GROUSE MOORS. 
GROUSE AND POLITICS. 
WEEK-END COTTAGES. 


Corrugated-Iron Bungalows—Cost of some actually 
Erected Cottages — Building Extras — Cost of 
Employing an Architect. 


ON JUDGING AT PUPPY SHOWS. 


By “ MAINTOP.” 














































Besides numerous other Articles of wide interest to all 


Country Dwellers and Lovers of Outdoor Life. 






POSTCARD STORIES. 


£1 1s. is Offered each Week for the 
Best Story written on a Postcard. 






ASK FOR 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


You will recognise it by its pretty 
Green Cover. 







Price 60. at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. 






Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Map and Llustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Contemporary Review.—“* THE book to be read by those who wish to under- 
stand the true position of Russia in Manchuria at the moment of the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War.” 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Dr. Lawrence has produced an able summary of the 
various important questions of international law raised, or likely to be raised, 
by the present war, and his work is certain to prove useful to the busy 
citizen desirous of sound and unbiassed guidance in these difficult matters.” 


LIFE & LETTERS OF EDWARD BYLES 
COWELL, M.A., 


Hon. D-C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Edin., Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge, 
1967-1903, By GEorGE CowELL, F.R.C.S. With Portraits, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A worthy biography of a fine spirit....... The book is 
full of fine material well arranged.” 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net, 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 2s. net each, 


HOBBES. By Sir Leste Srepuen. 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By SterHeEN Gwynn. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Spectator.—“ It would not be easy to find a volume of equal, or nearly equal, 
compass into which so much thought, such an amount of just and.penetrating 
criticism, has been put.” 











A PLEA FOR THE BETTER 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. By 


Rosert Carstairs, late Indian Civil Service. 8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY, 


New Volume. 


BALLADS AND VERSES, and Miscellaneous 


Contributions to Punch. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





MONEY. A Study of the Theory of the Medium of 
Exchange. By Davip Kintey, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in the 
University of Illinois. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. [The Citizen’s Library. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY: an Introduction to the Study 


of Nature. By T. H. Huxtey. Revised and partly Rewritten by Prof, 
R. A. Gregory. With 301 Illustrations, Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


TABLES FOR 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Arranged for the use of Students. By A. LiversipGe, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Super-royal 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


“OF VITAL IMPORTANCE.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MOROCCO. 


An Indictment of the Policy of the British Foreign Office with regard to 
the Anglo-French Agreement. 


By M. AFLALO, 
Comendador Ordinario de la Real Orden de Isabel la Catolica. 

With a Preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Demy Svo,?7s. 6d. net. 
, Morning Post.—‘* A notable contribution to a subject on which very dense 
ignorance exists in this country, a subject, too, on which it is of vital import- 
ance that we should be fully informed, since nothing is more sure than that 
the Anglo-French Agreement, far from solving the Moorish problem, has 
merely changed its conditions, and that greatly to the detriment of the 
interests of the British Empire.” 

Daily Chronicle.‘ The book is one to be read carefully by political students 
of all parties,” 








“A most charming medieval romance.” 


PERRONELLE. sy VALENTINA HAWTREY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Times.—* Miss Hawtrey....... moves as freely and naturally in fifteenth century 
Paris as most people in twentieth century London...... The story is a passionate 
story, a thing of lightning flashes of pleasure and pain.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* An excellent piece of work.” 

Pall Mall Gazette— A most charming medieval romance....... A piece of 
exquisite literary work.” 
aba 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


Illustrated, printed on superfine paper, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. 
AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. 
AN ENGLISH CIRL IN JAPAN. 


By ELLA M. HART BENNETT. 


“It is pleasant to turn aside from the more serious books and 
learn of the happy little people in their everyday life as seen by a 
girl who went among them as a simple visitor and not as a writer 
with note-book in hand. An admirable volume.’—Bookman. 


“ Her adventures are related in a bright and humorous style.” 
—Pall Mail Gazette. 


STORY-LIVES OF 
GREAT AUTHORS. 


By F. J. ROWBOTHAM. 
Each Life is accompanied by a Portrait and several 
Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“The author has given in an interesting and popular manner, 
well calculated to commend itself to intelligent children, accounts 
of the lives and works of Milton, Johnson, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Lamb, and others.” —Daily News. 


THE KING’S COCKADE, 


By HUBERT RENDEL. 
Illustrated by CHARLES SHELDON, 
Extra large crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“This is an excellent historical story by a new writer, who will 
be heard of again, and than whom few have made a better entry 
into the ranks of popular writers for boys.”—Schvol Guardian. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


By PHC@EBE ALLEN, 


Author of “Playing at Botany,” “Jack and Jill’s Journey,” &c. 
Illustrated by Dr. HAROLD F. BASSANO, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say a 
necessary, addition in ‘ Garden Pests.’””—Spectator. 

‘Contains some 90 illustrations, and these are not its only merit. 
It is quite a repository of knowledge on the important subject with 
which it deals..,...it is likely to prove of great service.” 

—County Gentleman, 


FOR SEASIDE READING FOR THE 

CHILDREN. 
CHATTERBOX. 
SUNDAY. 


THE PRIZE. 
Is. 2d., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 


LEADING STRINGS. 
Is, 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


3S. and 5s. 


3S. and 5s. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 





8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


SCHSHSH SOSH SS HSSOOSSOSHSSOSOSOSOSOOSOOOOD 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POEMS 


Is now Ready. Price 6s. net. (Sold only in Sets of Six Volumes.) 








MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME.—0n Sepremper 2nd. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 
A CHANNEL PASSAGE, and other Poems. By Ancernon Cuartes Swinpuryp, 


__ 





On Sxrpremeer 8th.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 
VOL, I. (A to G) OF 


A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA. 


A Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the Earliest Times to the Present, 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS now in the Press. 
THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Capris Heaty.| ET TU, SEJANE! By Jui H. Twets. 
THE DREXEL DREAM. By W. A. Mackxenziz.| A VERY QUEER BUSINESS. By Wainy 


WESTALL, 





THE SCHEMERS. by E. F. Harkrys. 
MORGANATIC. By Max Nonpav. DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER. By Hanoi 








RECENT NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS EACH, at all Libraries. 
HADRIAN THE SEVENTH. By Fr. Rotre.| A GREAT MAN: a Frolic. By Arnot Beyyern. 


“‘ The reader will have no lack of entertainment, for there is not a page of “Very clever, amusing from first to last.”— World. 


the book without some delightful whim.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“This remarkable novel....... Entirely new and fascinating.......Full of WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


—ss pen» ne wit, — ee Fair, “Full of humour.”—Daily News. 

*‘ Quaint, audacious, and fantastic.”—Scotsman, 

“ Cleverness and originality.” —To-Day. THE WHEELING LIGHT. By Fercus Hume, 
**The book should satisfy everyone who likes a strong sensational _ 

TOM DAWSON. By Fiorence Warpen. roe shape: 


*‘ That it is vastly entertaining is undeniable.”—Sketch. 

_- stirring FOMANCE, crowded with exciting incidents and dramatic D R. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By Wii 
situations.” — ook, ESTALL. 

“The book is good as a piece of work, and as a story it is literally You will find nothing better of the kind among this season’s novels,” 
engrossing.” — World. —Daily Mail, 


*‘ A first-rate sensational story, which will take rank with the best novels of THE L ADY IN s ABLES By G W APPLETON 
s . . N, 


the authoress, even meriting favourable comparison with ‘The House on the 


h,’”—Daily News. ‘ 
A PUAN. OF THE WEL By Woon | Se SF Serene: s 
er study.’’—Outlook. THE SANYASI. By F. BE. Penny. 


“* Uncommon vividness.”—Manchester Guardian. 
‘*Shows very considerable power.......Madeline is throughout the story a TH E POET AN D H Is GUARDIAN ANGEL 
charming, noble, and pathetic figure, whom we at once pity and love.” By Saran TYTLER. 


—Literary World, 
THE COMMUNE. By Pawn and Victor Man-| "HE, MONEV-MAKER. By Gzonczs Oumm, 





GUERITTE. 
“There is no more remarkable piece of historical painting in all French THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. By R. 
fiction.” —Scotsman. JOHNSTON. 





JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW BOOK. 
THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN. By Justin McCartuy. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Shortly. 
STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. By J. Ettarp Gorr. With 8 Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. po 
A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR. By Pavt Gavtor, Author of “ Love and Lovers of the 


Past.” Translated by C. LAROCHE, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME. By E. Bexsamin Anprews. Nearly 1,000 pages, 


with 500 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 


AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By Georce R. Sms. With 70 Facsimiles. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST, By Curis Hearty. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By Hersert W. Tompxms. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, linen, 


gilt top, 6s. 





Feap. 8vo, Picture Cover, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 














THE LIFE WE LIVE. By Georce R. Sims. ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 
HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE; and YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By Georce R. Sims. 
NVE NTS FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS. 
—— ~ THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By ALFRED SUTRo. 
NEW COPYRIGHT SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
ROME. By EmILe Zona. wii YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuantzs 
mS . ,EADE. 
NO RAE. By WILKIE CoLLINs. TRICOTRIN. By Ovia. 
WALTER'S WORD. By James Pary. THE CONVICT SHIP. By W. Crark RUvssELt. 





FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By WaAttTer Besant. PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. ByB. M. Croker. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. Contents ror AUGUST. 


A Lonpon Ipriu. By Felix Noel.—Movuntain Surines or Japan. By Emily A. Richings.—Live Sea-Licuts. By W. Allingham,- F.R.C.S.—THE 
Ancient MERCANTILE Houses oF Lonpon. By J. Holden MacMichael.—Enenezer Jones. By Ramsay Colles, M.A., LL.D.—Kina JAMES THE SECOND 
AT La Trappe. By Philip Sidney.—Broap-Acre Skercues. By Harold Wild.—ALL THAT Remains oF Forum Jum (Frésus), Part I. By F. G. 
Dunlop-Wallace-Goodbody.—An E1gHTEENTH-CENTURY Lapy anD Her Impressions. By Rev. E, Rhys-Jones,—Tue Exiue. By R. M. Lucey.—‘ HEBxe 
THE HunTER.” By Sylvanus Urban, 
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